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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
O news of striking importance has arrived from Rome this 
week, but we print elsewhere an account of the two secret 
Governments, one Florentine and one Mazzinian, believed to exist 
in Rome. We hear also that the Pope has finally decided neither to 
fly, nor fight, nor yield, but await passively whatever may befall 
either him or the Church. If this is true, the Revolution may be 
expected next week ; but it must be remembered that martyrdom 
is an easy doom compared with bankruptcy, that the territory 
outside Rome is indefensible, and that the Catholic world does not 
really care a straw about the estates of the Church, provided the 
Pontiff be independent in Rome. Even Spaniards have cheerfully 
purchased Church property, taking the risk af excommunication 

as a drawback of so much per cent. on the sum to be paid down. 
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Count von Bismarck made rather an important speech in the 
Berlin Chamber on the 21st inst. ‘The subject was Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the Premier admitted that he accepted the plebis- 
citum for North Schleswig only to avoid the risk of a war with 
France. He thought himself that unwilling subjects were no 
source of strength, but still the vague wording of the clause about 
Schleswig ‘‘ allowed Prussia a certain latitude in carrying it out,” 
and she would ‘‘so act that the plebiscitum should be the unin- 
fluenced and final judgment of the people,” in other words, will 
see that the vote is not for reunion to Denmark. As for the 
Prince of Augustenburg, the Count regarded him as an ally of 
Austria and an enemy. As to misgovernment in Schleswig, he 
really could not be expected to look after every policeman who 
might happen to be harsh. All this is very cynical, but its frank- 
ness conciliated the Chamber, which does not wish either to quarrel 
with Bismarck or to give up North Schleswig. 


A grand Durbar was held at Agra on the 16th ult., attended 
by most of the Princes of the North-West, all the natives in 
Hindostan and Bengal nominated to the Order of the Star of 
India, and as many British wearers of that decoration as could be 
got together. We have commented on the results of these dis- 
plays elsewhere, and need only mention here that this particular 
one was really splendid and costly, and passed off without any 
contretemps, except the absence of Holkar and the flaming rage of 
Scindiah at the decoration of his late Prime Minister, whom he 
regards as a British agent. We may add that the Star is 
becoming more and more unpopular in India, as Her Majesty’s 
servants perceive that they are to be rewarded in future with 
local instead of imperial decorations. ‘They want to be K.C.B.’s, 
like other people, not to be labelled publicly as successful old 
Indiaus. 





We have given much of our space this week to two very lengthy 
letters on the ‘* Confederation of Canada,” a scheme which must 
be decided during the coming session. Neither disputant seems to 
us quite to make out his case, though the defender smashes the 
Hon. J. Howe en passant after a fashion that gentleman will not 
approve. ‘The strong point in favour of the scheme is that it will 
create in the end a new nationality, the strong point against it, 
that a considerable minority of colonists object to be denational- 
ized. Under those circumstances the question is one which must 
be left to the Imperial Parliament, to be decided in the interests 
alike of Great Britain aud of the colonies themselves. Our 





opinion remains unchapged—that the scheme is a wise and states- 
manlike one, that the opposition of any individual colony ought 
to be set aside, but that the maritime provinces should be pro- 
tected from the unfairness they dread by a much heavier vote in 
the Senate of the new Federation. 


Mr. Newdegate is rather unhappy about our policy of non- 
intervention, on the ground that if we have no allies on the 
Continent, in case we should be suddenly attacked, there will be 
nobody to ‘stir up our opponent behind.” We, like Mr. Newde- 
gate, do not believe very much in an ultra non-intervention policy. 
If clear injustice is done on a great scale, every great nation is 
interested in putting au end to it; and it is moral suicide for any 
member of the society of European nations to say that it is indif- 
ferent to her whether a reign of conquest and plunder is to begin 
without her resistance. But we confess that we do not believe at 
all in Mr. Newdegate’s notion that long, chronic alliances with 
special nations, in time of complete peace, are any safeguards. 
War is, perhaps, more likely to spring out of some really unjusti- 
fiable act of a weak ally than out of any gross act of aggression 
or injustice, and these chronic alliances of the kind Mr. New- 
degate admires to implicate us in it. For our own parts, we hold 
with the late Sir Cornewall Lewis, that the evil of providing 
against possible evils in the future is gften much greater than the 
evil of meeting them when they come. Alliances should be as 
short and as special in their purpose as possible, and never of the 
nature of permanent chronic obligations. 


Some curious extracts from Count Bismarck’s correspondence 
during the last twelve years have been published in the Kreuz 
Zeitung. One of the most curious passages is written in May, 
1864, about the Conference of London on Danish affairs :—‘ As 
to my own view of the situation, I think it useful to let loose at 
the Conference all dogs eager to bark. The Danes should be 
treated to some noise. Pardon the sporting comparison. ‘The full 
ery of the whole pack will cause fvreigners to look upon the sub- 
jection of the Duchies to Denmark as simply impossible, and 
induce them to take into consideration programmes which it 
would be inconvenient for the Prussian Government to be the 
first to moot.” And he gooson to add that amongst ‘ foreigners” 
he expressly means to include the partizans of the Dake of 
Augustenburg and all who are enthusiastic for a separate Schleswig- 
Holstein nationality. Count Bismarck was evidently using the 
German Bund, Baron von Beust and his friends, as mere barking 
hounds, whose cry would excuse the Prussians for interfering to 
compel some definitive settlement. ‘The Count adds that he realizes 
his incompetency to fathom the Providence of events more and more 
daily, and becomes more confident that ‘‘ the Lord knows how 
to turn our errors to advantage,” and becomes also ‘ hunbler in 
heart.” ‘The tone of the letters certainly leaves room for this. 


The Emperor of the French is apparently receding from his 
plan of military reorganization. ‘The Coustitutionnel is allowed to 
say that it admits of profound modifications, and M. Sens, official 
candidate for the sixth district of the Pas de Calais, has been 
compelled to make the same promise in the same words. His 
own supporters—peasants—insisted on this, while his opponents 
demanded the withdrawal of the plan altogether. ‘The point now 
is whether the “ profound modification” will reduce the total 
number required each year, or whether it will only enable the 
Legislative Bo-ly to fix the totals—a privilege it possesses now, but 
is afraid to use. 


The King of Hanover has released his military officers from 
their allegiance. The concession has been made nominally at 
their request,—really, we imagine, in payment for certain other 
concessions about the property of the family. Kings are meaner 
than priests in this. ‘They sell divine right, and priests do not. 





“ General” F. F. Millen, late President of the Fenian Military 
Council in Ireland, has published a letter in New York denouncing 
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Stephens. He says Mr. Stephens is an incompetent leader, who 
once told him to ** make a drawing of a corps d'armée of 50,000 
men formed in line of battle, with their ammunition and baggage ;” 
who spends the Fenian money on himself; who is rash, yet un- 
willing to take the field ; who keeps Irishmen of good social stand- 
ing out of the Brotherhood ; who never paid the reward promised 
to those who assisted him out of prison; who ordered General 
Millen back to America, lest he should rival himself ; and who will 
‘turn up in the south of France,” leaving his followers to their 
doom. These accusations may be all true or all false, or some 
true and some false, but it seems very certain that Stephens did 
not trust bis commander-in-chief, that the commander-in-chief 
did not trust his ‘‘ President,” and that the Fenian movement, 
like every other Irish conspiracy, has begun with dissensions 
among the leaders. What is it in the Irish character which makes 
union impossible, even among confederates ? 


The Very Rev. Dr. Fitzgerald, —we suppose the Roman Catholic 
Dean of Limerick,—has fairly told his flock that to take part in 
the Fenian conspiracy is one of those mortal sins which will pre- 
vent him even from administering the sacraments to any dying 
Catholic who cannot profess sincere repentance for it. This is 
convenient for us, and no doubt it is a grave sin for any man of 
any knowledge to engage himself, and lead others to engage, in a 
hopeless conspiracy which can only retard the progress of Ireland 
and be fruitful of blood. But Dr. Fitzgerald puts all rebellion, 
—hopeless, hopeful, certain of success,—springing from gross in- 
justice or from mere discontent,—in the same category of deadly 
sin, which certainly strikes us as hard on his Irish flock, who, in 
their ignorance, are probably quite unable to realize either the 
guilt or madness of the rebellion. Let us hope that the dying 
Fenians will not miss their sacraments by failing to repent in 
time. 


Lord Dufferin has writtén a second letter to the Times, in which 
he shows precisely what he promised to show, —that the emigration 
from Ireland is not due to the evictions of tenant-farmers by 
ruthless landlords in any appreciable degree, and that it has indeed 
chiefly consisted, since 1841, of the labouring or cottier class, and 
not of farmers at all, the reduction having been almost entirely in 
the class of people who attempted to get a living out of bits of 
land,—held, it must be remembered, chiefly at rack-rents,—of 
between half an acre and five acres. But the small farmers of 
between 15 and 30 acres have increased by 61,000, or 75 per 
cent. in the last twenty years, while those above 30 acres have 
more than doubled. These figures seem to us to show how intense 
is the attachment of the Irish farmer to the soil, for certainly 
these are the men who could have most easily emigrated with- 
out waiting for assistance from relations in America. The 

ull Mall Gazette, in a reply to a previous article of ours (in 
which reply, by the. way, it vastly underrates the area of Ireland | 
for agricultural purposes, when it speaks of it as as thickly, or 
nearly as thickly, populated as the same area in Belgium), 
shows that a great many peasant families in both France 
and Belgium are in distressed and wretched circumstances. No 
doubt, but the first question is, ‘ Are they politically disaffected ?’ 
We know that they are not. And then there is a second, ‘ Are 
there not in proportion quite as many families of agricultural 
labourers in England in distressed and wretched circumstances ?’ 
We do not believe that Ja petite culture is at all so active a cause of 
poverty as the daily-wages system. 


The Bishop of St. Dayid’s Charge, which we had intended to 
notice sooner, is a very able one, and also a somewhat hard piece 
of reading. The Bishop betrays no sympathy at all with the 
clergymen who rebel against the Conscience Clause, and this part 
of his charge has a tone of authority about it, and exhausts the 
subject with a calm, judicial impartiality, that can scarcely fail to 
have a great influence even with the Denisonians. The Bishop is 
opposed to all authoritative dec'aration of dogma either by 
Diocesan Synods or spiritual tribunals, and gives his voice for the 
present Court of Appeal,—the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council,—with dignity and firmness. He does not wish to see 
that tribunal altered either by its being spiritualized,—or deprived 
of its spiritual element altogether and compelled to consult an 
ecclesiastical council on all questions of theology. He shows very 
ably why ‘“‘ Cuique in sui arte credendum ” has no fair applica- 
tion to theologians, and declares for the present tribunal, and for 
the present tribunal exercising its own judgment on theological, 
no less than on legal points. Dr. Thirlwall is a little more 
dolorous than he need be about the Bishop of Natal’s sins, but he 


speaks out about Bishop Gray, and his charge will have the more 
weight for his reproof to Dr. Colenso. 


| We are happy to announce that Mr. Grant. Duff has been 
elected Lord Rector of the University of Aberdeen. The voting 
| by tribes gave two tribes to Mr. Grote and two tribes to Mr. 
Grant Duff. But as “the popular vote,” as the Americans cail it, 
was in Mr. Grant Daff’s favour, —245 for Mr. Grant Duff to 197 
for Mr. Grote,—the Duke of Richmond, who is the Chancellor of 
the University, gave his casting vote for the member for Elgin 
Burghs. Had Mr. Grote not introduced what we hold to be 
| unfair philosophical prejudices into the recent discussion at 
| University College, London, we should have felt regret at his 
| defeat, even though the brilliant member for Elgin be the gainer. 
But a Lord Rector of any University is bound to consider learning 
| end teaching-power, before either philosophical bias or Philistine 


fears. 





The Pall Mall Gazette had a very able article on Wednesday, 
pointing out how entirely the American Constitution has failed to 
control the majority of the nation when bent on preventing any 
further danger to the Union from internal explosions such as that 
of 1860, and argues thence that ‘King Majority ” will always 
ultimately override special constitutional arrangements,—appar- 
ently inferring that we should be much wiser to establish the rule 
of the majority at once in our next Reform Bill, than to draw up 
provisions for evading its rule, which could not but be broken 
down on the first collision. The only criticism we have to 
pass on that statement is, that there are innumerable points on 
which the will of the majority is never likely to be either inter- 
ested enough, or sufficiently pronounced, to bring about such a 
collision. And America itself furnishes us the example. The 
Constitution, so far as it guarded State sovereignties, has no doubt 
been overridden with a high hand. But the Constitution of the 
Senate, wherein all States, large and small, are equally repre- 
sented, is itself a representation of minorities which has led as yet 
to no such collision, and the nation is apparently as well satisfied 
with it as ever, and as unlikely to alter it. There is no reason 
why a fair representative assembly, representing not King Majority 
only, but the whole nation, should ever come into radical collision 
with the will of King Majority, who in fact knows his own will 
only on a few very important subjects,—on which he is likely 
enough to be right. 


The “own correspondent” of the Times at Athens reports 
that about the 20th inst. the Cretan insurgents, about 6,00) 
strong, were concentrated in the hills above Alikianu, and intend 
to risk a general engagement with Mustapha Pasha, who, oa his 
side, is ordering all villages which will not submit, to be burned, and 
threatens to give no quarter. ‘The Greeks are wild with enthusiasm, 
Greek soldiers in uniform have landed in Crete, the Turks threaten 
to declare war on King George, an insurrection is talked of in 
Thessaly, and altogether the Times evidently fears that the Eastern 
question is on us again. It appears to be believed in Athens that 
the British, who have helped to remove the Cretan women and 
children out of the reach of the Turks, who would have first 
ravished and then sold them, are favourable to the insurrection, 
but they reckon without the Foreign Office. [f the Cretans 
succeed, they will be patriots; if not they will be massacred with- 
out interference from a country which, for the moment, believes 
only in success. 


The Italian Budget introduced by S. Scialoja on the 21st inst. 
is not very reassuring. The Minister of Finance estimates the 
total receipts for 1866-67 at 34,616,096/., and the total expendi- 
ture at 42,074,758/., showing a total deficit of 7,458,662/.—a con- 
siderable sum, which will, however, be met by a continuance 
of the exceptional taxes, the proceeds of Church lands, and the 
relics of the last loan. It is believed that the army will be per- 
manently reduced to 200,000, and that a million a year can be 
saved by buying up the pensions inherited from seven Govern- 
ments; but it remains to be seen if the Cabinet will attack the 
real evil—the preposterous expenditure in the departments. Italy 
costs more to govern than Prussia, which is organized like a 
regiment. 

Archdeacon Allen promises to bring forward a motion in Con- 
vocation to prohibit the use of any vestments except the black 
gown, the black cap, and the surplice, and to refer all disputed 
questions of ritual to the Ordinary. He had much better get his 
county member to bring a short Bill to the same effect into Parlia- 
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always the last person to obey the authority he vaunts so highly. 
All these practices could be put down in a session, supposing that 
expedient, if moderate priests were not as much afraid as immo- 
derate priests of ackuowledging the only true principle, that the 
nation is above all its churches, and has as much right to esta- 
blish a new dogma as a new tenure, to order a new sacerdotal 
dress as a new uniform for beadles. Archdeacon Allen calls that 
“ Brastian,” and consequently will fail, just as everybody who 
refuses to acknowledge facts always fails. 


Mr. Reuter says the French have sustained a reverse in the Corea ; 
the Monitew says they have not, but have occupied the Corean 
chief place. We shall know in a fortnight which is right, but 
meanwhile Mr. Reuter’s agent says the French have returned to 
Shanghai, which certainly suggests that the Admiral has received 
acheck. The affair is of small importance any way. 


The Russian Government has finally broken with that of Rome, 
alleging that the Pope, by encouraging the Poles, has violated the 
Concordat. All spiritual powers reserved to the Papacy will pass 
to the Polish Bishops, but all substantial power is reserved to the 
Czar himself, and the forcible conversion of the peasantry to the 
Greek Church is proceeding rapidly. The process is to replace 
the Catholic by a Greek priest, screen in the altar, and remove 
the images, to make way for pictures. The peasant does not see 
‘much difference, and finds ‘‘ orthodoxy” much more easy than a 
perpetual contest with officials. The Russian Government has 
tried persecution too often to believe in it much, but still it may 
succeed in breaking up the Catholic organization. 


The latest telegram about the Archduke Maximilian is that he 
has refused to abdicate, and has returned to his capital, where the 
Clericals offer him 5,000,0007. to remain at the head of his 
Government. His personal staff, however, have arrived in New 
York, and the probability still is that he is disputing with Marshal 
Bazaine as to the mode of his abdication. 


A French chemist has discovered a poison for whales, which 
kills them within a quarter of an hour of the firing of the shell 
which contains a cartridge of the poison. It is a mixture of 
the Indian poison called curare, or woorali, with strychnine, the 
former a poison which excessively relaxes the muscular system, 
sthe latter one which tightens it. The two together appear to put 
the system into such a horrible dilemma that it gives up altogether, 
and dies. Ten whales in a recent voyage have been destroyed by 
these poisoned shots, of which four were not secured, or not 
thought worth cutting up; and nervous people at dinner parties 
are beginning to look anxiously at their neighbours before touch- 
ing their fish, lest perchance it should have eaten any dead fish 
which, say in the twentieth remove, had eaten part of the poisoned 
whale, and died of poison. We suppose it would be universally 
denounced as a crime to poison shells in war with woorali and 
strychnine, though the intention clearly is to kill. Yet nobody 
seems to feel any sort of compunction about whales, except as to 
the possible indirect results to the fish on the dinner-table. Why, 
as Artemus Ward remarks, is this thus ? 





The House of Representatives in Congress has often had orators 
who have amused ws, but they have now got one so wonderful that 
he amuses themselves almost as much as Mr. Whalley amuses the 
House of Commons. Mr. Rogers, democrat, of New Jersey, who 
spoke of the Dred-Scott case (just eight years old) as decided 
“in the early history of this country,” “believed that the 
President would go down to posterity one of the brightest jewels 
which ever illumined this country,” and, not content with suzd- 
ing down poor Mr. Johnson to posterity as a luminiferous jewel, 
he answered for it that “the Almighty God would at least have 
his [Mr. Johnson's] name written in letters of gold on the altar of 
Christianity ;” but where the altar of Christianity is, and how his 
supporters were to enjoy this remarkable sight, the member for 
New Jersey did not explain. Mr. Johnson is certainly unlucky 
in his supporters, as well as in himself. 


The Americans have done another “ big thing.” The yachts- 
men of Cowes consider a race from the Isle of Wight to Cher- 
bourg quite a feat, but three New Yorkers have raced their yachts 
in midwinter from New York to Cowes, the winner, Mr. J. G. Ben- 
nett, son of the editor of the Herald, sailing in his own vessel. So 
bad was the weather that the Fleetwing had six sailors swept off by a 
single sea, yet the three arrived within a few hours of each other, 
and the winner, the /Jenrietta, had not started a rope, and made 
an average passage of 218 miles a day, making on one occasion 





280 miles—fast steamer’s work. Cowes, though slightly jealous, is 
very hospitable, and Mr. Bennett has been welcomed and féted as 
cordially as if he were not related to the Herald. Well, he has 
done a gallant thing, won an enormous stake, 18,000/., and showed 
to all the world that the New York jeunesse dorée can do something 
besides play billiards and make money. Why should he not be 
féted ? 


A case of some public interest, as affecting the right of tenants 
for life under settlements to work minerals, was decided by 
Vice-Chancellor Wood on the 19th inst. Tenants for life may 
work mines already opened, but if not empowered to commit 
waste, may not open new mines for their own benefit, and the 
question has often been raised,—what amount of previous work- 
ing renders a mine open, so that tenants for life may work it 
for themselves? The plaintiffs in this case were Colonel Stepney 
and his two sons, who are the present owners of the Stepney estates 
in South Wales; and the defendant was Mr. William Chambers, 
who is the executor of a late tenant for life of the estate, who was 
not by the terms of the will of the settler authorized to commit 
waste. On coming into possession of the estate, however, he 
granted a lease of all the coal under certain farms forming part of 
the estate, and the suit in question was instituted for the purpose 
of recovering the amount of royalties received under this lease. 
The defendant contended that the mines were open ones at the 
date of the settlement, and that it was consequently not waste in 
a tenant for life to work them; and in support of his view he 
proved the existence on the farms of an old trial pit, and a very 
considerable amount of superficial working at the outcrop of the 
various seams of coal on the side of the mountain. The Vice- 
Chancellor, however, held that workings of this description did 
not amount to an opening of the mine, and gave the plaintiffs a 
decree with costs. 


Sir T. M. Wilson is again doing all in his power to rob the 
public of Hampstead Heath, by letting ground upon it on building 
leases for twenty-one years. He appears to lend no ear at all 
to the remonstrances of the copyholders and the public, 
—irritated, as his friends assert, by the refusal of Par- 
liament to let him appropriate the Finchley Road Estate. 
The only way seems to be to buy the Heath from him, and 
for this purpose a metropolitan rate would be well worth 
while. We believe that the Metropolitan Commons’ Act of last 
session does not give the Commissioners of Open Spaces power to 
compel a sale, but Sir T. M. Wilson would probably sell on reason- 
able terms, and if not, Parliament ought not to hesitate, and we 
believe would not hesitate, to pass an Act to compel him to do so. 


Erratum.—In page 1428 of our last issue, in the statement of 
the estimate of the United States’ Customs for the current year, to 
be ended 30th June, 1867, there is a misprint, unfortunately in 
the first and most important figure, but it is rightly given in the 
summary on our second page (p. 1418). The Customs’ estimate 
for the current year is 32,168,000/., not 42,168,000/. 


The upward movement in the value of Consols and Railway 
Shares continued until Thursday evening, but yesterday much less 
firmness was apparent, and Consols declined about } per cent., 
whilst a fall of 1/. to 2/. per share took place in the value of Rail- 
way Shares. Consols during the week have sold as high as 904, 
closing yesterday at 904 to}, both for money and account. The 
supply of bullion held by the Bank of England is 19,247,859/. ; by 
the Bank of France, 28,639,604/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 


left off at the annnexed quotations :— 
Friday, Dec. 21. Fiiday, Dec, 28. 


Mexican or] oe oe 18 is 
Spanish Passive oa ss oo o° os 20 ° 20. 
Do. Certificates .« oe ee oe oo 13 oo l¢ 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 .. ee oe oe 57 oe 56 
” * 1862 .. oe oe oe 59 ee 55, 
United States 5.208 .. a 723 a 72 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Dec. 21, Friday, Deo, 28. 

Great Fastern.s s¢ oe oo 8s oe 28} so Int 
Great Northera ee oe ee oe ee 116 120 
Great Western.. ae) eee ee ee 51 bay 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. ee oe me 126 123 
London and Brighton oe ee oe oe 86 oe 86 
London and North-Western oe ee oe 11sj oo 120 
London and South-Western as ee oe 83 os 83 
London, Chatham, and Dover on on on 15 oe 16 
Metropolitan .. oe oo os os on 124 oe 126 
Midland,, oe os ee oe oe oe 122 oo 123 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe oe oe lu6} oe 108 

e 99 lol 


Do Y ° *e *e oe. 
South-Eastern on oo hy oe < 653 oe 674 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE AGRA DURBAR. 


HE beneficial effect of the grand Indian ceremonials which 

for convenience’ sake we call ‘‘ Durbars’’—as if we should 
style certain great receptions “ councils” because attended by 
councillors—must be sought, we fear, rather in England than 
in India itself. They are very showy, more showy perhaps 
than any ceremonials now transacted in Europe, and show is an 
element, sometimes an important element, in the government 
of mankind. The idea that an Asiatic gud Asiatic is neces- 
sarily deceived by the externals of power is, we believe, an 
error fostered by the peculiar pride of Europe, which even 
while exulting in the pomp of military display, taurted the 
rival continent with its barbaric love for tinselle’. pomp 
and glittering nothingness. Asa fact Arabs still adn ire the 
poverty-stricken ways of the second Caliph who conquered three 
kingdoms while living on two shillings a month, Runjeet Singh 
often appeared as a withered old man in a white wrapper, and 
«‘ Jan Larrens ’”’ was never so reverenced as when he gave audi- 
ences to the military chiefs of the Punjab clad in drawers and 
a flannel shirt. But though mere splendour does not deceive 
Asiatics it does please them, the Asiatic imagination hungering 
like the Italian for large scenic effects—for the bright, the un- 
usual, and the big. Durbars conduce to the pleasure of the 
population which attends or hears of them, but they work, we 
suspect, much mischief in other ways. The Mutinies showed us 
that India was still aristocratic in sympathies, that, left to them- 
selves, the people still preferred their old organization, and the 
aristocracy cannot and do not like displays which bring 
home to them closely the fact of their vassalage to an infidel 
and a foreigner. They bear the yoke quietly enough in 
general, not only because they cannot help themselves, but 
because they honestly believe conquest to be a fair and just 
basis for power, hold a defeat in the field to be proof that 
God has willed, in wrath or in mercy as it may be, that the 
conqueror should bear rule. But Caractacus, though he sub- 
mitted to Rome, probably did not enjoy i . walk up the Sacred 
Way, and it is just such a walk these Princes are taking when 
they attend to swell the pomp of a white man’s durbar, or take 
from a Christian’s hand the Star which shows that they rank 
on a level with “Mlecha”’ preetors. The new men, like Sindia 
and Holkar, have of course no right to complain of their posi- 
tion, for they are but heirs of successful swordsmen defeated by 
swordsmen more successful still, and the Queen who summons 
them is heiress of princes who were reigning before Timour 
was lifted on the shield, and great before Sivajee had left 
his father’s little barony. But though they cannot be 
jealous for their pedigrees they can for their rank, and while 
Holkar refused to attend, Scindiah’s face grew livid with wrath as 
he saw his own Vizier, Dinkur Rao—perhaps the only native 
alive who is a statesman in the high European sense—decorated 
like himself. A native of that class is usually a gentleman in 
grain, and Dinkur Rao’s speech, as he turned to his offended 
master, “ This also I owe to you, Sire,” was worthy of Talley- 
rand; but Scindiah did not go away pleased, and if Sindia’s 
temper should one day get the better of his prudence we may 
have Bombay to reconquer. ‘‘ Sulky-looking young man,” 
say the reporters; but then if the sulky-looking young 
man should rebel, most Mahrattas would think it cowardice 
not to rebel too, and there are many million Mahrattas. 
The Nizam of the Deccan, whom the Zimes, by an odd 
failure of memory, calls “a shade,” but who is incom- 
parably the most powerful and dangerous Mussulman Prince 
in India, the only man remaining who could lift the green 
standard with the chance of hurling the Mussulmans en masse 
upon the foreigner, for weeks refused to accept the Star, and 
when he did accept it sat upon it. As to the vieille noblesse, 
men like the Rana of Oodeypore, whose ancestors were 
sovereign a thousand years before we had ceased to tattoo 
our legs, and who to this hour “consecrates ’’ every Hindoo 
Prince; or the Maharajah of Jeypore, who claims to be, and 
possibly is, the heir of Rama and the Solar Kings; and the 
Rajah of Tirhee, who told Sir John Lawrence, “ this is the first 
offering my House has ever presented, we refused one to 
Timour’’—they must regard their attendance simply as an 
accidental and temporary humiliation, feeling permanently as 
Mr. Disraeli said he felt about Jewish emancipation, that 
“ Parliamentary government was a very good thing, no doubt, 
but the Jews had seen and had survived the Pharaohs.” The 
“Begum,” indeed, whose drawers struck the English reporter 





might her legs modestly be, probably liked her visit, for she 
has that curiously practical knowledge of politics which the 
Indian queens have so often displayed. The Bengalees, too, 
who were decorated, men like Rajah Radhakanta Deb, who 
is to Bengalee Hindooism what Dr. Pusey is to Anglicanism, 
or Prosuuno Coomar Tagore, the Lord Lyndhurst of native 
Calcutta, or Deb Narayun Singh—Mr. Grant Duff is his nearest 
analogue—we dare say liked the ceremonial very well, for they 
have accepted the British monarchy, without which they 
would be servants of half educated Sikh chiefs; but then 
they have no followers except the forty millions of soft, wealth- 
getting Bengalees, who supply our revenue, and fill our 
schools, and choke our native bureaus, and take kindly to our 
rule, and are utterly despised and neglected in consequence. 
The warrior chiefs, the people who would be masters if we 
withdrew, the only men whose hearty support would make us 
independent of European bayonets, cannot and do not like a 
ceremonial which reveals to them their vassalage, or the 
speeches in which Sir John Lawrence has twice told them 
that they hold their position on the tenure of good and active 
government. It is quite true, and it is also true that property 
has duties as well as rights, but a lecture from a French 
Viceroy to the British Peers on their duties towards their 
— might possibly not conciliate the inner mind of the 
ouse. 

It is in England, and in a less degree among Englishmen in 
India, that these ceremonials produce their most beneficial 
result. Our worst mistake in our treatment of the Empire 
arises from a particular form of ignorance, a belief that India 
is a kingdom, and not a continent, is filled with “natives ” and 
not with men, is divided among castes and not among nations, 
families and not entire races. We talk habitually, for 
example, of “native opinion,” as if such a thing existed, or, 
except upon one or two points, could exist; as if the Sikh of 
the Punjab, and the Mussulman of Mysore, and the Hindoo 
of Dacca, were more likely to think alike than the Russian, 
the Florentine, and the Dutchman; or as if Sikh opinion 
and Punjabee opinion, Mussulman opinion and Mysorean 
opinion, Hindoo opinion in Dacca and Wahabee opinion in 
the same city, did not differ as irreconcilably as opinion in 
Ulster and Tipperary. There are more races, kingdoms, 
creeds, languages, and literatures in India than in Europe ; 
aristocracies more numerous and diversified, with histories as 
eventful, positions and relations to the people more strangely 
varying; entire peoples as civilized as Tuscans, whole races 
as backward as New Zealanders; kingdoms organized on the 
ideas of to-day like Nagpore, and collections of kingdoms like 
Rajpootana, in which the feudal ages are still alive; nobles 
who lead the lives of the Salviati and Borghese, and nobles 
who never stir save in chain armour, and cannot be kept from 
asserting the right of private war, not even by the newspapers, 
which call a foray of princes in pursuit of a quarrel a thousand 
years old “a disturbance among those troublesome Rajpoots.” 
Even Anglo-Indians sometimes give way to this impression, 
and talk as if India were inhabited by themselves and the 
tillers of the soil, and every event which, like this Durbar, 
tends to clear their eyes, tends also to make their opinion 
more statesman-like and their rule more gentle and wise. 
There is a political geology as well as a political geography, 
and these meetings teach observers as an upheaval, or a fissure, 
or a boring teaches farmers, show them that earth contains more 
than the mould on which the grass grows, hard strata in which 
ploughs break, and yet in which riches as valuable as harvests 
await the man who can smelt and blast. To be able to tell 
where the coal seams lie is not, perhaps, the highest human 
capacity—but if one has to mine for a living? The old 
Indians, who know the Indian geology as well as the 
Indian geography, have made, no doubt, too much of 
their science, have flung their specialty offensively in the 
faces of men, have persisted in geology at dinner, have 
talked too much as if geology were useful only to reveal 
the Indian coal seams, and could be acquired only by 
boring on the Indian plains ; but their knowledge was valuable, 
nevertheless, and these meetings spread it abroad. Hundreds 
of men, otherwise well informed, will read that remarkable 
narrative in Saturday’s Times describing the Agra Durbar 
with a sense of sudden enlightenment, and as those readers 
have, in the long run, to govern India, their enlightenment is 
a great gain. To know that a native can be an aristocrat of 
whom the Almanach de Gotha would be proud, can be head 
of a House with a history of a thousand years, with twenty 
historic battles on its banners, with the revenue of a Lichten- 
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lage of 150,000 tenants, is an addition to the average Eng- 
lishman’s knowledge of the greatest among the forty-two de- 
pendencies committed by an inscrutable Providence in trust to 


him. 





THE AMERICAN “CAUSE.” 


NGLISH politicians are watching the new American 
E struggle with more intelligence than they displayed 
during the Civil War. They understand constitutional 
changes, see clearly what votes mean and do not mean, and 
are not biassed by any secret idea that this or that result will 
be disadvantageous to England. They have ceased to believe, 
ton, in the guidance of the Times, did not, for example, swallow 
Mr. Johnson quite whole, as they swallowed General M‘Clellan ; 
and they begin therefore to show something of their usual 
acuteness in perceiving the general drift of facts. But they 
have still one great fact to recognize before their eyes are 
clear to all the phases of the constitutional contest, and are 
trying visibly to postpone the recognition as long as they can 
without too much inconvenience. They judge the machinery 
very keenly, but have yet to acknowledge the motors, to see 
that the President and his Congress are not the principals 
in the struggle, but that each represents a “cause,” an 
idea infinitely stronger and greater than either the Man or 
the Parliament. The contest, which looks like a conflict of 
powers, is really a conflict of principles, the very principles 
which underlaid the contest while confined to the field, prin- 
ciples which it is not easy to translate into our English poli- 
tical phrases. To say that the battle is one between democracy 
and aristocracy is true, but needs the qualification that the 
words must be interpreted in their ancient sense rather than 
the sense of to-day, and to say it is one between equality and 
privilege is also true, but needs the explanation that in 
America the only equality sought or possible is equality of 
Jegal right. Liberty, as opposed to privilege, is perhaps 
the expression nearest to the truth, the power of the Union 
and the power of the State being merely the levers which 
are to be used to secure those ends. If the “rights” of 
the States can be maintained as the President desires and 
advises, then the South can reorganize its society on the 
basis of privilege, that is, of unequal suffrages, unequal rights 
in the Courts, unequal claims to distinction, unequal protec- 
tion from the laws. <A great caste will bear rule over the 
people, instead of the people ruling itself. If the power of 
the States is overthrown, or suspended, or greatly reduced, the 
North can reorganize the South upon the basis of liberty, of 
the right, that is, of all men to the protection for which they 
pay, to the suffrages of which they are worthy, and to the 
standing which, with the road open, they can of themselves 
attain. Caste as a legal system will be compelled to dis- 
appear. The Radicals are in fact struggling to obtain,— 
whether by wise or unwise means is not the question,—pre- 
cisely that liberty which we in England secured at the Revo- 
lution, the liberty for every man under the law to do and 
acquire and enjoy all that it is in him to enjoy and acquire 
and do. Nothing whatever is to be given to the depressed, 
nothing taken away from those who depress them; the single 
object is to remove once for all every artificial obstacle from 
the path of every citizen of the Union, to establish the 
Petition of Right as the first law of the land. 

It “is civil and religious liberty,” the old war-cry of the 
British Liberals, neither more nor less, which is the American 
Liberal “ Cause,” the idea which induces the most law-loving 
people in the world, a people actually weak and superstitious 
in its reverence for authoritative documents, to encounter the 
risks of a revolution, to upset “State rights,” and limit the power 
of the President, and disregard the ancient traditions of the Go- 
vernment, and tear up a document which they almost believe to 
be verbally inspired. It is to secure the end of the American 
system that they are breaking it to bits, just as we broke ours 
when we accepted the Convention of 1688, to save the crop that 
they are throwing away the old agricultural tools, as we flung 
away our Kings. Till we perceive this clearly, we shall remain 
in the dark as to the motives for each step, and we should 
perceive it and sympathize with it as heartily as we sympa- 
thize in the battle of free thought again. obscurantism 
which is now fighting at Rome, could we only rid ourselves of 
the cross light produced by the introduction of the idea of 
colour. That idea has really nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. Supposing an English Liberal to disbelieve in 
the negro as much as our “ Yankee ” correspondent disbelieves 
in him, he is still bound to sympathize with Mr. Sumner in 
his effort to secure legal equality. Otherwise he not only 





admits that some men may be disqualified for freedom, 
but admits also that the caste now in power ought to 
settle which men. We are too apt to regard privilege 
only in its action on those below, and forget altogether 
its action on those above, which is the action Mr. Stevens 
is first of all resisting. Suppose it to be very good for 
Scotch labourers that they should be serfs or permanent 
servants of the Scotch landlords, still the Scotch landlords 
would thereby be elevated into a privileged class necessarily 
opposed to freedom, necessarily hostile to British principles, 
necessarily inconsistent with the British Constitution. If 
numerous enough to take the reins into their own hands, one 
of two things would happen, either our constitutional progress 
would be deflected towards an entirely different civilization, 
or they would be abolished. This is just what is happen- 
ing in the South now. Whether negroes are compe- 
tent to be free or not,—and they are at least as competent 
as the Highlanders were when the hereditary jurisdictions 
were abolished,—so long as they are not free, the whites form a 
privileged class necessarily powerful from their wealth, neces- 
sarily hostile to American civilization, necessarily inconsistent 
with its natural development. It would be essential to make 
the negro free, even if freedom were not his right, and the 
North, enlightened by the danger arising from this reflex action 
of oppression, has at last perceived that it is, that the “Cause” 
which they admit to cover all whites covers the coloured man 
also. Every objection to his freedom is an objection to the 
freedom of every class in every State, except the wise, and the 
good, and the strong,—to the freedom, that is, of the majority 
in every nation. Englishmen feel this so strongly about 
many dark races, that fifty years ago they legally abol- 
ished every Indian disqualification for office, and have 
ever since rigidly striven to maintain in India an almost 
impossible equality before the law. Mr. Sumner, the 
most logical of all the American Radicals, does not ask for 
any privileges for the negro, but only for the abolition of 
privileges which tell against him. He makes no demand that 
he shall be appointed to office, but wants his legal disquali- 
fication removed ; no stipulation, even for franchise, except 
that he shall have as much chance of getting it as if he 
were white. In the district of Columbia white men have 
voted simply in right of manhood and residence; and 
consequently in granting to negroes the same conces- 
sion Congress granted universal suffrage; but that is acci- 
dental. They are perfectly ready to accept a property 
qualification, provided it is imposed alike upon all, and 
only object to an educational franchise because they think 
it would make it the interest of the white majority to keep 
the coloured minority uneducated. It is not in fact “the 
negro” for which they are fighting, but liberty; the right 
which we English hold almost sacred, the right of each man 
to do the very most it is in him to do without obstacles 
artificially raised by a caste-made law. The suffrage is not 
the “cause,” it is merely an instrument through which the 
cause is to win. Most abolitionists would agree with us, 
that if the grant of the suffrage could be postponed for 
thirty years it would be much more beneficial to the negroes, 
but it accidentally happens that the suffrage in America is the 
only guarantee on which the coloured men can rely. Therefore, 
and only therefore, these “fanatics” of freedom, these Ameri- 
can Russells, are fighting for that, are granting that, will, we 
believe, secure that, whatever the constitutional obstacles in the 
way. The cause of liberty was to triumph in England, even if we 
had to call in Dutch troops, and break an oath of allegiance, 
and make Parliament Sovereign, in clear violation of the Con- 
stitution. There are people among us—Russells, Cavendishes, 
Stanleys, Bentincks, and others—who are not very much dis- 
posed to anarchy, and are, nevertheless, very proud indeed of 
that feat; and the American “ Radicals” are imitating them, 
doing the same thing for the same reasons, and, barring the 
introduction of foreign troops, in very much the same way. 
The Whigs of 1688 may have been wrong, may have missed 
their true duty, may have mistaken the great principles of 
political civilization; but if they were right, then the American 
Radicals are right too, and their leaders may say, with just 
pride, that they have a “cause” for which it is rightful to 
make a peaceful, or, if needful, a bloody Revolution. 





THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER ON CHURCH 
COMPREHENSION. 
ge Dean of Westiinster preached on Christmas Day with 
more than his usual power and impressiveness on a sub- 
ject which is a favourite one with him, and which he always 
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treats with the calmness and clearness of one who rests his 
case on history as well as on deep individual conviction,—the 
importance of reconciling apparently hostile creeds in the 
same Church,—which he applied to the case of the Ritualists 
and Rationalists, and illustrated very finely from the gain re- 
sulting to the nation by the assimilation in the same people of 
the Roman and Saxon races, once so hostile that the Normans 
massacred the Saxons in the Abbey on Christmas Day, 800 
years ago. 
Stanley’s drift, our readers are well aware; we need scarcely 
say that we feel the deepest admiration for the spirit in 
which his advice was urged; but we think that there are 
definite limits to its validity—limits which have often made 
themselves historically apparent, which the Dean appears to 
have ignored, and which we desire here to point out. 

There is this preliminary difference to be noted between 
the illustration which the Dean drew from the melting down 
of the capacities of different races,—the Saxon and the Nor- 
man,—into a single national character, and the melting down 
of opposite doctrines into the teaching of a single Church,— 
that while we know of no necessary limit to the amalgamation 
of very widely separated moral characteristics and capacities 
into a single type of character, we can all of us see a clear 
limit to the assimilating power possessed by any teaching 
body like the Church for conflicting beliefs. Norman and 
Saxon may have blended into an English race possessing, as 
Dean Stanley says, both the swift progressive intellect of the 
former and the solidity of the latter, but no one would have 
proposed as a great boon to any Church to blend the old 
Saxon Paganism with the Christian revelation in order to pro- 
duce a more catholic form of faith. Opposite aspects of the 
same truth may be reconciled, but any truth will either expel, 
or sap, undermine, and gradually suppress altogether, any false- 
hood or error with which it is essentially inconsistent. Nay, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold not long ago pointed out with great 
ability in his essays on “Celtic Literature,” that even as 
regards national character, it is quite possible to unite 
elements so dissimilar that the result is, for a time at 
least, paralysis or moral embarrassment almost equivalent 
to paralysis, instead of any acquisition of fresh strength. 
He remarks that the French, while they speak of the German 
as dull and heavyy—*“1’Allemand balourd,” — speak of us as 
hampered by conflicting elements,—‘“‘l’ Anglais empétré,””—and 
while they speak of the German bétise, they talk of our 
gaucherie, always hinting at some greater conflict of incon- 
sistent characteristics in the English than in the German; and 
Mr. Arnold holds that in us the Norman genius “for rapidity, 
clearness, and strenuousness in affairs” is often really in conflict 
and not in harmony with the Celtic genius for sentiment, 
beauty, and spirituality on the one hand, and with the German 
genius for steadiness, thoroughness, and fidelity on the other. 
And he adds that “it is not a sheer advantage to have 
several strings to one’s bow; if we had been all Germans we 
might have had the science of Germany; if we had been all 
Celtic, we might have been popular and agreeable ; if we had 
been all Latinized, we might have governed Ireland as 
the French govern Alsace, without getting ourselves de- 
tested. But now we have Germanism enough to make us 
Philistines, and Normanism enough to make us imperious, 
and Celtism enough to make us_ self-conscious and 
awkward; but German fidelity to Nature, and Latin pre- 
cision and clear reason, and Celtic quick-wittedness and spiri- 
tuality we fall short of.’’ And he argues that “so long as we 
are blindly and ignorantly rolled about by the forces of our 
nature, their contradiction baffles us and lames us; so soon as 
we have clearly learned what they are, and begun to apply to 
them a law of measure, control, and guidance, they may be 
made to work for our good and to carry us forward.” Now, of 
course, we are only using Mr. Arnold’s depreciating view of the 
conflict of elements of race in the English people precisely for as 
much as, and no more than, Dean Stanley used his own high 
appreciation of the balance of characteristics thus gained,— 
that is, simply as an illustration. But it suggests, we think, 
a clear /imit to the value of reconciling conflicting principles 
in the same moral organization. And the limit must be this, 
that the principles must not be so opposite and hostile but 
that they will easily admit “a law of measure, control, and 
guidance,”’ in the power which should reconcile them and work 
them up into a really coherent whole,—a whole stronger by 
virtue of each of the different elements which it has made 
its own, and homogeneous in spite of superficial antagonisms. 

Now, how far can this be said to be the case as regards our 
National Church? It is quite true, as Dean Stanley says, that 


That we concur to a very great extent in Dr. | 


| there is a deliberate intention in our Church services and 
formulas to acknowledge and comprehend both the sacra- 
|mental, or as it may be called, institutional, and the internal, 
—whether spiritual or doctrinal, as the case may be,—side of 
|Church teaching. As Dean Stanley remarks, just as our 
| Church services seem to use wherever possible both a Saxon 
(and Norman expression for the same act—“ assemble” and 
| meet together,”"—“ humble” and “ lowly,’—“merey” and 
“ goodness,’ and so on,—so also it couples the Articles which 
| are doctrinal and spiritual, with services like the Ordination 
| service and the Baptismal service, which are distinctly insti- 
| tutional and sacramental,—and even in the Confession and 
| Absolution carefully uses words which may meet the wants 
| both of the personal and the institutional school of worship. 
Nor, so long as the opposite schools to be reconciled were 
rather tendencies than systematic dogmas, was there anything 
but good in this. It is matter of certainty that our Church 
has reaped much good from both ;—from the ritualistic or 
institutional school, a deeper sense of the divine in art, a 
richer historical culture, a greater intellectual patience 
and caution, higher reverenee for learning and for dogma; 
from the school of “personal religion” a higher enthu- 
siasm, a more popular earnestness, an intenser conception 
of the inwardness of divine inspiration. To the former 
we owe chiefly such great, cautious, tentative intellects as 
Bishop Butler's ; to the latter, such popular prophets as Wesley 
and Whitfield. But when either of these schools of faith,. 
instead of merely representing a tendency and a bias, strikes a 
separate root of its own, and treats all modifying influence 
from the opposite school as pure poison and evil,—when it rebels 
against all law of “ measure, control, and guidance,” then the 
attempt at comprehension seems to us to lead much rather to 
paralysis and embarrassment in the Church than to breadth 
and catholicity. That the English Church does attribute 
some validity to a principle of ecclesiastical authority now and 
then verging on sacerdotalism, we admit, and we believe that it 
has been associated with a most valuable chain of influences. 
But then it is a principle of authority only verging on sacer-- 
dotalism, and not approving that sacramental caste-monopoly 
against which the Reformation was one long protest. There isa 
real authority in learning, in historic institutions, in unbroken 
tradition, which may fairly claim no small influence when 
in competition with mere individual judgment and conviction.. 
Indeed the sacramental principle, so far as it recognizes that 
special grace often comes through the outward arrangements 
of the universe, through natural beauty, and natural symbols 
of the divine love, like the bread and wine of the Last Supper, 
throughart, and historicalinstitutions—even through the priest- 
hood, so far as it is not a monopoly of magical power, but an his- 
torical institution with special purposes of its own fitted to bene- 
fit mankind,—in a word, so far as it recognizes real channels of 
divine grace of which the recipient is not at the time conscious, 
is a great safeguard against the many morbid tendencies of 
the doctrine of salvation by faith. The latter, taken alone, 
makes far too strong a demand on the conscious religious 
emotions, which the sacramental principle, if relieved from all 
magical perversions of it, tends to relieve. But any school 
that adopts the monopoly of a sacramental caste as its basis of 
thought, its divine datum, the one starting-point essential to a 
church, seems to us wholly incapable of any possible intellectual 
and moral amalgamation with the school which starts from the 
capacity of the individual spirit and conscience to recognize 
God’s revelation of His own truth, and embrace His universal 
offers made to all men alike. The attempt to keep these two 
opposites united together in the same Church would, we be- 
lieve, result in mere paralysis and embarrassment. It is not 
that there is not plenty of room for both in the nation, or 
that either of them need give itself airs towards the other. 
But how can men profitably pray or act together without 
some conscious unity of principle? We cannot even reason 
together till we have found a common basis of thought from 
which we all alike start. Mohammedanism has a truth in it, 
but its denials are such that it could not gain—must, indeed, 
greatly lose, in power—by any attempt at forced union with a 
Christian Church. There is a degree of divergence beyond 
which common action is not only undesirable, but almost im- 
possible. Those who take a monopolizing sacramental caste 
or sacerdotal order as the basis of a Church life, can never 
hope to co-operate to any purpose with those who regard 
God’s revelation as offered to all alike, and start from that as 
the root of all our faith. Among those who do accept the 
latter faith there is room for very wide divergence indeed, 
without anything but gain in their common relations. Some 
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may hold the Bible to be a miracle of verbal inspiration, some 
may regard it as a very imperfect human record of divineactions. 
But between all these, discussion, mutual help, and mutual ree- 
tifications are always possible. But between those whorely on the 
yirtues of a magical caste to summon God to the altar and those 
who regard God as revealing Himself freely to the individual 
soul without the interposition of any such caste, we cannot see 
that any useful discussion is possible. The two elements only 
paralyze, instead of complementing each other,—and create 
mutual embarrassment, instead of enlarging the area of the 
Church. As a mere question of taste, we often greatly prefer 
the Sacerdotalists to the extreme Calvinists and Evangelicals. 
The former are usually more cultivated, more moderate, wider- 
minded men, with a larger view of God’s mercy, and a stronger 
sense of the value of historical order. But they work on a 
wholly different and, as we believe, a false method. They 
assert that the evidence for the divine authority of external 
institutions is more convincing to human minds than is the 
divine truth and holiness itself to human spirits. They want 
us to find our Church before we find our God, to believe, if we 
may put it plainly, that the authority of the Church is more 
evidently divine than God himself. We cannot but hold 
that Dr. Stanley is mistaken in thinking that anything but 
paralysis and embarrassment can be derived from any attempt 
of our Church to keep her hold on these thorough-going 
sacerdotalists, while her own most characteristic teaching 
engages in a conflict go internecine with their first axiom of 


religious thought. 





POLITICAL WOMEN AT WASHINGTON. 


OLITICAL WOMEN may be said to be almost in view of 
their promised land. In the Senate of the United States, 
—the aristocratic body of the American Constitution,—a 
proposal to admit women to the franchise in the district of 
Columbia has been defeated by a majority of only four to one, 
more accurately thirty-seven to nine. Nor does even this 
proportion fairly represent the magnitude of the minority in 
their favour. The proposal to strike out the word “male” 
from the clause enabling all “male citizens of mature age” 
to vote, was made by a member of the Democratic party, and 
no doubt with the view of defeating the Bill altogether, be- 
cause it enfranchised all the negroes and persons of colour. Mr. 
Cowan, the Democrat who proposed the amendment, hoped by 
carrying out the principle of ignoring physical distinctions to 
its complete logical consequences, and ignoring, therefore, dis- 
tinctions of sex, no less than of colour, to throw ridicule on 
the proposal to enfranchise the negroes and increase the 
chance of defeating it. It was a proposal made in the same 
spirit as that of Mr. Henley, a year or two ago, on occasion 
of Mr. Villiers’ Bill for diminishing the time during which the 
poor are removable to the parish of their settlement from three 
years to one. Mr. Henley tried to outflank the motion by pro- 
posing to abolish the law of settlement altogether, but the 
party which voted with him were almost solely tiiose who 
wished to make no change in the law of settlement at all. 
And this was so far the case with Mr. Cowan’s proposal to 
strike out the limitation of sex in the district of Columbia, 
that several senators professed their intention of voting against 
him in order to carry the Bill who also professed that they were 
heartily in favour of women’s voting,—for example, Mr. Wilson, 
the well known senator for Massachusetts, and Mr. Yates, 
senator for Illinois. Both these gentlemen declared for the 
principle, though they opposed the amendment as treacherous. 
Had the question been raised substantively, and not as a side- 
wind to get rid of the Bill, it is certain that, even after giving 
Mr. Cowan back to his proper party, the numbers would have 
stood 36 to 10, and very likely still more favourably to political 
women in the United States. Mr. Wade and Mr. Wilson, 
moreover, both of whom avowed their adhesion to the prin- 
ciple, stand as high in the general esteem of their States as 
any New Englanders in the Senate. 

The vote was very promising, but the arguments on both sides 
were apparently less so. Mr. Wade, the great advocate of the 
female voters, admitted frankly that it was only because so Jitt/e 
education and knowledge is needed to choose political represen- 
tatives that he was for completely universal suffrage. “If he 
believed, as some gentlemen did, that to participate in the 
Government required intellect of the highest character, the 
greatest perspicacity of mind, the greatest discipline from edu- 
cation and experience, if only such persons should be admitted 
to participate in the Government, he should know that a repub- 
lican form of government could not live. It was because 





he believed that all that was essential to government for the 
welfare of the community was plain to the simplest intellect, 
that he believed this Government ought tv stand, and would 
stand for ever.” And therefore women, who on political 
affairs have “the simplest intellects,” need not be excluded, 
any more than the negroes. Clearly this argument comes to 
this,—not that women would give any fresh power to tie 
State, nor that their representation would secure the redress 
of special wrongs (as with the negroes), but that they would 
be no worse voters than the most politically ignorant class of 
ordinary voters, and should not, therefore, be excluded for special 
incompetence. “It would puzzle any one to draw the line of 
demarcation between the female and the male, so long as both 
alike were subject to the same law,” said Mr. Wade,— 
an argument much ridiculed, we see, by the Zimes’ corre- 
spondent, but really the best which can be produced at the 
present time, and an almost unanswerable one in Awmerica, 
where the onus probandi is so completely thrown on the 
opponents of the proposal to grant the suffrage to 
any persons of mature age who ask for it,—where the 
universal assumption is in favour of granting the franchise 
without special reason against it. The truth is that Mr. 
Wade’s second argument is the best you could bring, and in 
America, under the present condition of things there, is 
almost, if not quite, logically invulnerable. The positive argu- 
ments in favour of giving women votes in America are very 
poor and very weak. The argument against refusing them is 
almost complete in the mouth of any man who goes heartily 
with the present political tendencies, apart from the woman 
question. There is no such argument for giving the 
women votes as there is for giving the negroes. No doubt 
their votes are less likely to do active harm. They will be 
more intelligent, and when not intelligent, more “ under 
direction,” than the negro votes. But then there is no 
urgent occasion for them. Thereyis no fear that women’s 
civil rights will be in danger if they have n> votes. 
There is no fear of their being whipped, or shot, or 
turned out of street cars, or hung up by the thumbs 
for vagrancy, or tortured in any of the other ways now 
so common in the Southern States, if their political 
privileges are indefinitely postponed. To give the negroes, 
ignorant and narrow-minded as they are, political power, 
would be the greatest possible mischief for the nation, were 
not the social injustice with which they are treated incurable 
in any other way, and itself a far greater evil than even 
ignorant and narrow-minded popular constituencies. The 
women can plead fewer disabilities as voters, but nothing like 
so much moral necessity for them. We do not agree at all 
with Mr. Williams, of Oregon, that the grant of political 
rights to women would be both needless (because they exercise 
so much influence already), and dangerous because it would 
break up the framework of society, and turn every house into 
“a hell upon earth.” We suspect it would practically 
be needless and, if given, inoperative, except as tending 
to multiply the number of votes given without altering 
the proportions of parties, or modifying in any way 
the character of political measures. Ninety-nine out of 
every hundred women would vote at present on personal 
grounds, most likely as father, or brother, or husband wished, 
and there would be an end of it ;—unless some talking women 
like Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Mrs. Susan B. Anthony, 
and Mrs. Frances D. Gage, were, as Mr. Cowan prophesied, 
always “at the heels of politicians with their bafiners flying,” — 
in which case the ancient Eumenides’ pursuit of Orestes would 
be nothing in tragic horror to the anguish of the owners of 
those heels. The positive arguments urged in the Senate of 
the United States to prove the terrible danger of granting 
votes to women, were quite as poor as the arguments urged to 
prove the immense advantages of that course. The only 
effective line taken was that, in America at least, the onus 
probandi lies with the party who objects, and that this party 
can now furnish no proofs of resulting mischief at all worthy 
of comparison with those which can be produced against other 
possessors of votes. If a case with very weak special argu- 
ments both for and against, but a general presumption in 
favour of all applicants for the suffrage, is sufficient to carry 
the political women’s case in Washington, they are likely 
enough to succeed in their campaign. 

But they would not be in the same position in England. Here 
we demand, and we think rightly, that the inclusion of any 
new class of voters shall be shown to be likely to give a new 
force to Parliament and Government, to increase our delibe- 
rative force, or to exert a tonic influence over our Executive, 
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before we admit them. We demand evidence of absolute 
capacity, not merely of no sufficient rebutting case against a 
general presumption. If we admit the artizans, it is because 
the artizans have shown themselves faithful in times of trial 
to a very clear and intelligent political creed—because they have 
shown signs of acuteness and intelligence in political affairs 
greater even than those of the ten-pounders in general,—and 
because they have a special case topresent to Parliament on many 
political and economical questions which no one else can present 
for them satisfactorily. We can scarcely say this of any of 
our women. So far as women in general have any political 
wishes, they can get them heard as effectually as men them- 
selyes. The Bill for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister has been thrown out of Parliament, as members have again 
and again admitted, chiefly by women. No doubt if the men 
of the working class were duly represented, the women of the 
working class might have an opinion of their own on this 
as on other matters, and might carry it. But at present the 
vast majority of women belonging to represented classes have 
all the political influence they wish,—which is not much. If 
they want more, let them show the capacity to use it well,— 
the demand we fairly make of every class before adding it to 
the register of electors. There is a very great evil in merely 
diluting the electors with a great infusion of voters who add 
little or nothing to the significance of the electoral process. 
A weak and flexible element in any constituency which 
has no distinct views of its own, and is liable, if not to 
corrupt, yet to capricious influences, greatly distorts and 
enfeebles the expression of the country’s opinion. We re- 
quire, therefore, and we think rightly, what America does 
not require, a good long political apprenticeship in any class 
which has not yet given evidence of its political intelligence 
and earnestness. We look for signs that they have tried to 
act indirectly on public, opinion before we ask them to 
elect members of Parliament. We need a Parliament with 
strength and purpose behind it,—a Parliament chosen by 
people with a will and meaning of their own, and not simply 
by persons who have the minimum of political intelligence and 
interest that is requisite to prevent positive mischief. Throw 
in the women in England, and at present at least you would 
simply turn your political wine into negus. The time may 
come, probably will come, when women will know and care as 
much about political principles, and as little about mere 
personal politics, as men; and if it does, they will probably 
have no great difficulty in asserting their direct influence over 
the English Parliament. 





THE SECRET GOVERNMENT IN ROME. 


Ww" does not remember the marvellous organization of 
that Secret National Government which, during the 
last Polish insurrection, defied the hundred-handed police of 
Russia, issuing writs, and orders, and passports, that ran 
through the length and breadth of the country, under the 
very eyes of the Czar’s agents, who yet never could lay 
their hands upon the mysterious body which was giving such 
continued signs of active life? It would seem almost as if 
the atmospheric condition fitted to foster such forma- 
tion was precisely the one which might have been thought 
the most directly calculated to stifle its existence, as if 
the unrelaxed harshness of an iron-heeled police réyime, 
instead of withering up, only stimulated the perfect growth 
of so strange a creation. For the only other spot where a 
specimen of the same occult species has contrived to flourish is 
one which offers a remarkable analogy, in the all-pervaling 
jealousy and harsh nature of its police system, to the poli- 
tical condition that hung over Poland. The political atmo- 
sphere of Rome has been for generations pervaded with the 
miasmas of espial, and inquisition, and denunciation. Secular 
Rome, the Rome of the Pope’s temporal power, is emphatically 
the Land of Sbirridom, of eavesdropping pushed to the 
extreme of stealthy perfection, of a police not merely Argus- 
eyed, but which should be all over eye, for it is a police 
identified with a priesthood that operate through the Con- 
fessional. Yet in Rome there has been for years a National 
Committee which not only has never been itself detected, but 
which has contrived to effect so perfect an organization that 
not only is it in possession of every Government secret, 
is informed of every Government resolution as soon as 
adopted, but has for years carried on a clandestine press in 
Rome itself without its ever having been possible for the police 
to discover its site, or even to impede the distribution of its 
sublications. The only difference between the Polish and 


—_ 


the Roman clandestine governments which may be thought 
to have facilitated the existence of the latter is this— 
that in Rome conspiracy has been more latent, and, therefore, 
has involved a less continuous, and also a less difficult task 
than that which fell to the lot of those who in Warsaw 
directed an actual movement. No doubt there is much in 
this difference of degree. What has hitherto been called for 
in Rome is comparatively fair-weather sailing to what will be 
required ; but still no one acquainted with the operations of 
the national party during the last few years, as, for instance, on 
the occasion of the petition to the Emperor for the with- 
drawal of his troops, which was notoriously circulated for sig- 
nature, and was hunted for by all the power of the police 
without even one of the slips with subscribed names falling 
into their clutches, can fail to be astonished at the organiza- 
tion exhibited. In no one instance have the Papal authori- 
ties succeeded in making what may be fairly considered a 
good haul. All recently effected in spite of perpetual 
perquisitions has been the occasional seizure of a few subaltern 
agents, the discovery of some copies of an already distri- 
buted publication, and never, that we can call to mind, has any- 
thing been really prevented, or any discovery made which 
seriously disconcerted the national party. By some mysteri- 
ous machinery which baffles all the arts of detection, the 
National Committee, like a Wehmgericht, knows how to 
cause proclamations and manifestoes, and more than that, 
a newspaper,—which comes out, however, at no fixed period,— 
to be delivered as surely as the Pope’s official gazette. How 
they are brought no one can tell, but at your door they 
arrive much more certainly than the post. 

It is but natural that the present pregnant conjuncture should 
have led to sympathetic manifestations on the part of this 
occult body. Within the last month Rome has been succes- 
sively inundated with three publications circulated by that mys- 
terious agency, which no one can describe, but every one en- 
counters. - Of these one is an avowed official act, bearing the 
name of the National Committee, while of the other, one has 
indeed been suspected to proceed from a source foreign in some 
sense to this body. Take these, however, together, and we 
believe we shall have a pretty accurate summary of the more 
or less converging streams of feeling that permeate the Liberal 
party in Rome at this most critical moment. The recognized 
document is an address to the Romans, signed by the Com- 
mittee and dated the 14th of December, in which, while con- 
gratulating the population and Italy on the final emancipa- 
tion of the country from foreign occupation, the clandestine 
government urges the people not to give way to impatience, 
but to await in trust the hour when it will be called to re- 
alize the fulfilment of its long pent-up aspirations. There is 
nothing very remarkable beyond its general tone of mode- 
ration in this appeal, which, indeed, recalls to mind the 
colourless language so often apparent in the addresses of our 
parliamentary candidates, in their anxiety to avoid giving 
offence. Great is the contrast with the other document, 
which, though professing to be but the individual address of a 
Friar Ginsto to the Romans, has been endorsed by the Com- 
mittee, with an appended recommendation of its tenor. This 
latter is an address couched in language so magnificent in 
colouring, so forcible in expression, and embodying ideas so 
subtle, that it must perplex the hard British mind to believe 
it a broad sheet destined for popular effect. We have here 
the grand utterance of one who declares himself an Italian 
in fibre and a man of the altar by conviction, and who, 
inwardly persuaded that the two are perfectly compatible, 
speaks to his countrymen with the eloquence of an apostle, 
and the peculiar accent of a mind saturated with the 
blended intellectual fluid of a Dante and a St. Thomas 
Aquinas. But who, then, is this Friar Giusto? That is a 
|question which we cannot answer; all we feel sure of is 
that he is a man of a burning eloquence, and that the whole 
| cast of his writings is stamped with the mark of a genuine 
ecclesiastical origin. After carefully perusing the composi- 
|tions bearing his name, it is impossible to consider them 
| counterfeit productions. They are pervaded with those touches 
| which are beyond imitation and fabrication. It is now rather 
‘more than a year since this mysterious monk’s voice was first 
/heard in Rome. Then a pamphlet of a few sheets issued from 
'the National Press, at the head of which it was stated that the 
| writer was “a member of the high clergy residing in Rome.” 
| This was also an address to the Romans on the part reserved 
'tothem in the ultimate working-out that great revolution which 
|was to prove the “ synthesis between religion and nationality.” 





| The fervour, the eloquence, the deep earnestness, and striking 
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force of its language made the publication produce a more 
than ordinary effect. It penetrated into the convents, and 
friars in reading those pages where the doctrine of national 
right was expounded in forms of argument congenial to the 
scholastic forms of thought, felt a pinch at their hear's. From 
that time Friar Giusto relapsed into silence—until this crown- 
ing hour, when again he has addressed the Romans, although 
this time only in a broadsheet, which, like the former pamphlet, 
has appended to it an official endorsement in significant italics, 
wherein he is called “a high dignitary of the Roman clergy.” 


In magnificent diction the Friar calls on his immediate- 


countrymen to be mindful of the necessity not to allow 
themselves to be misled by wolves in sheep's clothing 
into premature and inevitably injurious action, because 
necessarily destructive of that harmonious settlement side 
by side in Italy of the supreme Pontiff and the supreme 
Head of the Italian State, which he contemplates as the great 
result of the present process of transformation. From the 
height of a grand historical survey this monk with a tongue 
tipped with an eloquence that at moments bursts into quite 
Demosthenic flight—as when, in alluding to the Pope’s an- 
nounced intention to leave Rome, he exclaims that this will 
not happen, because “Christ has declared solemnly that flight 
was of the hireling, not of the shepherd, to whom the fold was 
really entrusted,’”"—appeals to the intelligence and conscious 
dignity of a population that has never lost a sense of pride in 
its attribute as Roman. As we have said, the Englishman may be 
at a loss to seize the practical point of a manifesto which dwells 
on the terms of synthesis and analysis, but in Rome, and espe- 
cially among those sections of the Italian clergy most likely to co- 
operate in conciliation, such language will be understood. There 
is, however, a certain lay element in Rome which it cannot be 
supposed will be content with such general and rather abstract 
views at this moment, an element more disposed to look about 
for concrete measures and active operations, than subtle specu- 
lations. This element, however conservative in other 
sympathies, would yet concur at first with the party of action 
in so far that it would be indisposed to remain perfeetly quiet, 
but rather seek to extort from the Government some positive 
concessions. This view has been propounded in a pamphlet 
entitled, Zhe Senate of Rome and the Pope, distributed clan- 
destinely to a large extent in Rome. Upon the title-page 
stands, “Jn Atdibus Maximis Rome,” but we believe this 
superscription to be as counterfeit as the signature at the end 
— Stefano Porcari.” The pamphlet was printed out of Rome, 
and without the connivance of the Roman Committee. The 
intention of the brochure is to draw attention to the historical 
antecedents of the municipality identified with the Capitol, 
and to engage the Romans to revive it in its ancient pre- 
rogatives, as an instrument towards bridging over tlie gulf be- 
tween the state of things that exists and that state of things 
which Italian unitarians look to. So far there is nothing to 
object to this publication. But at the end it contains a 
direct invitation to the Romans to proceed to the Capitol the 
day after the last French soldier has left, and there, in the 
face of Europe, reconstitute of their own authority the old 
historical commune which so often had waged war on, defied, 
and driven away Popes. Now, in this proposition there lies 
most undoubtedly, however overlaid with historical precedents, 
a direct revolutionary suggestion, the execution whereof 
would almost unavoidably precipitate a clash. In spite 
therefore of the many excellent points in this pamphlet, 
we believe that the Roman Committee declined to authorize 
its diffusion, on the ground that its concludiag recom- 
mendations constituted an objectionable appeal. Nevertheless, 
the pamphlet was diffused all over Rome by some clandestine 
machinery, which on this occasion worked with as much rapidity 
and effectiveness as the one ordinarily set in motion by the 
recognized Committee, a circumstance which gives much to 
think of. If what we have been told is true, then it is im- 
possible to doubt that a second secret organization exists in 
Rome outside the acknowledged Committee, which represents 
the more advanced and impatient section, and which, to judge 
from this specimen, might at a given moment be in a position 
to attempt a coup de main on its own impulse. At all events, 
we think ourselves not mistaken when we affirm that the dis- 
tribution of this pamphlet was the work of hands not acting 
for the Committee, which was averse to its publication, so that 
here there would be something that might at a late moment 
lead to a practical disruption of the Liberal party in Rome 
into two organized sections, working on different plans, and 
towards distinct ends. 

These three publications may, therefore, be taken to re- 


present very adequately the elements at this moment pervading 
Rome, and certain to have to be taken into account in any 
calculations of what is going to happen there. In the first, 

we have the guarded and even officially frigid language of 

a body which, although of illegitimate authority, is already 
plainly anxious to discountenance a revolutionary style. This 
clandestine organization issues vapid generalizations couched 
in language of official decorum to a population palpi- 
tating with excitement. In the second, we have the deep- 
felt utterings of one who speaks at once as patriot and 
as ecclesiastical reformer, dropping words of fire, such as 
are precisely calculated to touch men to the quick in a situa- 
tion where the two elements, the spiritual and the secular, 
the ecclesiastic and the layman, lie inextricably locked together. 
It is Rome in its anomalous and two-headed nature that is 
here addressed, and which will feel the voice that so cries to 
it, while the purely lay Rome, which is both large in numbers 
and of a spirit fed with rather turbulent thoughts, and keen 
for making war on priests, will be little disposed to hearken 
kindly to any subtle speculation of this nature, but, on the 
contrary, will be quick to embrace those practical suggestions 
of a Stefano Porcari, which seem to open the way for active 
operations against a hated regime. Which will gain the 
ascendant of the two elements,—the more comprehensive and 
subtle one, which would effect a world-revolution; or that 
rougher but readier one, which would deal with the Pope and 
Rome as they have so often been dealt with in the turbulent 
period of the Middle Ages? That is the question of the 
hour, a question pregnant with consequences, but which no 
one can answer as yet. 








VOWS. 

W* anticipated last week that Dr. Pusey would not be at all 

inclined to withdraw from the position which he has at 
times, it appears, taken, in his capacity as confessor, of advising 
his penitents how far to make or not to make, to adhere or not to 
adhere to, vows of celibacy. For our own parts, we did not see 
anything in the cases mentioned by ‘'S. G. O.” of which an 
Anglican priest, holding the high Anglican doctrine on these 
matters, would feel the least disposition to be ashamed. A young 
lady, whose conscience was ‘‘directed” by Dr. Pusey, had an 
impression that she was called by God ‘ to that single life which,” 
says Dr. Pusey, ‘‘ Hooker, in allusion to our Lord’s words, calls a 
thing ‘ more divine and angelical.’” Dr. Pusey, it appears, rather 
moderated her enthusiasm than otherwise, advised her to make 
her vow only for two years, instead of for life, but refused to ad- 
vise her within the two years to consent to engage herself to marry, 
even though the marriage would have been as a matter of course 
postponed till the expiration of the period, refusing on the ground 
that “it would be a shocking immorality for any one to express a 
solemn conviction that God had called him or her” to single life, 
and then ‘to act irrevocably in a way opposed to that convic- 
tion within two years.” Further, at the end of the provisional two 
years, the young lady's conviction remaining the same—that she 
was called to a single life.—Dr. Pusey declined to advise her to 
yield to her parents’ wishes and marry. “ It would have been 
mere clerical tyranny,” he says, “as well es unfaithful, to have 
persuaded such an one to marry against her own convictions ; as it 
would have been to have persuaded any one against marriage if 
her convictions had been the other way.” Dr. Pusey probably 
forgets that if once a young lady of not very strong character 
chooses an able and learned man for her confessor, her inward 
convictions will be very apt to run in the lines of which she thinks 
that he will most approve, and it will in many cases be almost an 
impossibility for her to recover her spiritual individuality at all. 
But putting that matter aside, which does not belong to the sub- 
ject of ‘ vows’ at all, but only to the general practice of admitting 
any spiritual director other than God, we do not see why Dr. 
Pusey need be ashamed of what he did, or did not do, in this case, 
except it be of the externalism of the whole system of religion 
which admits and encourages vows. If there was anything wrong, 
it was in not earnestly dissuading from all vows, and in not teach- 
ing that a vow made to God represents absolutely nothing more 
than the moral conviction of the moment in which it was made, 
and ceases to be binding as soon as that moral conviction dis- 
appears. 

This is not a doctrine we can expect Dr. Pusey to accept. But 
it seems to us absolutely certain that a coutract made with God 
rests on a wholly different moral basis from a contract made with 
man. If I make a contract with a fellow-creature, his interests 





are involyed in it as well as mine, Not only so, though I 
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may cease to approve of the contract I have made, he 
may still approve of it and claim its performance ;—and the | 


fact that I have pledged my faith to him, and that he 
calls upon me to redeem that faith, is a moral claim on me to 
do so, unless there be such sin involved in the contract that to 
break faith, which is usually itself a sin, becomes a duty. But 
there cannot be a moral claim on me to fulfil any contract with God 
which I have once ceased to think right. The very fact that God is 
the light of human conscience, and that He has really given mea 
new conception of duty in the matter, constitutes an absolution 


than which nothing could be more complete. Directly Luther was, 


convinced that vows of celibacy in priests, and monks, and nuns, 
were evil,—immoral in conception and disastrous in result,—God 
had clearly absolved him from his vow, and it is quite probable that 
his marriage with a nun was one of the greatest and noblest acts 
of his life. No doubt a man may sometimes say in such cases, 
justly enough, ‘If I avail myself of the liberty which I see God 
has given me, my motives in forming it may fairly be open 
to suspicion, and therefore, while I denounce such vows, I will 
not myself break them, in order to assure myself and the world 
at large that my mind is single in the matter.’ But this is a 
mere consideration of expediency as regards the effect on the 
rest of the world, and as regards oneself. A man of Luther's 
intense reality of mind, a man who lives as much with God as 
he did, may well feel that he needs no guarantee for the in- 
tensity and sincerity of his conviction. Moreover, it may be of 
far more moment to the world, and an act of greater heroism, to 
lead the van in setting practically at naught the superstitious 
horror so generally felt even of those who break bad vows, than 
to give guarantees of personal disinterestedness for your opinions. 
The man who tramples a bad vow under his feet does infinitely 
more to break down the superstition about them, than the man 
who only denounces them while holding by them in his own 
individual case. Any one who can say without flinching to 
his own conscience that God has taught him that a vow was 
bad, or even only foolish, and destitute of any inherent divine 
sanction, is ipso facto absolved from it. To keep a vow to 
God which you sincerely think a foolish or wrong vow, is 
direct rebellion against the spirit which told you it was foolish 
or wroug. Nor can we see that a vow in any way strengthens 
the moral obligation on which it may have been, and may 
still be, founded. Indeed, as a rule, vows are made on subjects 
just beyond the verge of ordinary morals. No one vows never 
to say anything that is in any degree insincere, for he knows that 
the danger of insincerity is not the less for having made a vow 
against it, and that hearty resolve to struggle against any sin is 
far better than a form of contract which is no more binding, and 
is much more assuming. Vows usually concern external conduct, 
like celibacy and the like,—conduct which may be wrong in one 
person’s case and right in another’s. And the essential peculiarity 
of them is that the devotee decides on a course of external conduct 
for a period of time running in all probability over many changes 
of moral opinion,—and this in a particular condition of mind in 
which he or she is supposed to see more clearly than usual what 
he or she ought to be. Now, we do not doubt for a moment that 
there are occasions when men know that they see God’s true will 
for them more clearly than they ordinarily can,—when the motes 
of minute doubt and difficulty are swept away, and they see things 
in their true proportions, as they should wish to see them always. 
But even suppose that your vow is made at such a time as this,— 
and we are but too apt to mistake the enthusiasm generated by a 
master mind in our own for such a deep, personal insight ;—still 
even suppore that it is true illumination under which we propose 
to take a vow, the vow can still represent nothing more to us 
either in the present or the future than.the memory of that clear 
moment of insight, that sudden sense of divine obligation. So 
long as we retain our memory of it, it will rightly influence 
us; so long as we retain the conviction that we had at 
that moment a clearer knowledge of God's will than we 
have since been able to recover, we shall feel the duty 
of acting upon that insight. But no words professing the 
form of a contract will increase that sense of obligation. If 
our momentary insight was really due to the divine pre- 
sence, we shall not lose it again finally, except by our own fault. 
In any case, the external contract with God would have no binding 
force, if the heart of it, the sense of duty under which it was taken, 
had wholly vanished. In that case, it would be a mere formal 
observance, and nothing more. In the other case, if we were mis- 
taken,—or though not mistaken in substance, were mistaken in the 
special form given to the contract, adherence to the vow either 
becomes a mere empty superstition the moment we are convinced 


a 
| of this, or our conscience owns the absolution which God gives in 
the very act of teaching us more clearly what His will really is. To 
keep a vow to God merely as we would keep a human contract, even 
though we regret it and reproach ourselves with making it, to deal 
| With Him as Jephtha did when he promised to sacrifice the first 
| living thing that met him on his return home, to treat Him asa Being 
who expects us to keep our bargains literally even when we recog- 
nize that such bargains were rash and evil, is to think of God as a 
heathen Deity, who lives outside us, and neither knows nor cares 
what judgment we pass upon ourselves for having made such a 
bargain,—whereas He is really at the very centre of the thought 
which condemns the bargain, and it is His Spirit, not our own, 
which tells us it was rash and wrong. 

But it may be said, ‘ Do not acts of no specific moral character in 
themselves become duties by the very fact of their being promised 
toGod? Grant that a wrong vow should be broken, and was abso- 
lutely null and void, may not a promise made to God concerning 
a matter not intrinsically either right or wrong, such as a life of 
devotion to the poor, for instance, become binding simply as a pro- 
mise ?’? We answer that this is impossible, except in that sense 
of which we have previously spoken, where the clear insight of 
one day may carry us on very far in life without being repeated 
with any equal clearness again. And then it is not because 
you have promised God to devote yourself to the poor, but 
because you had once scen that you were better fitted for 
that than for any other earthly career, and had never had 
any other conflicting perception of duty nearly so clear,—that 
you are right in acting on it. It is only a case of a high 
resolve taken after a distinct sense of obligation,—and no part of 
the duty of persevering belongs in any sense to the formal 
character of a vow. You may make not only a wrong but a 
foolish promise to God, like, as we should say, David's, ‘ never to 
come within the tabernacle of his house or climb up into his bed, 
never to suffer his eyes to sleep or his eyelids to slumber, or the 
temples of his head to take any rest, till he found out a place for 
the temple of the Lord, a habitation for the mighty God of Jacob.’ 
How if hg had xot heard of it ‘‘ at Ephrata” nor “ found it in the 
wood” for some ten days’ time? Would it not have been clear 
that he had in his restless ardour been too impatient, and 
made a rash vow? When Christ says, ‘He that putteth his 
hand to the plough and looketh back is not fit for the kingdom 
of God,’ He is condemning the hankering after lower things in a 
man who has once seen clearly a higher duty, not the disposition 
to break a verbal promise after it has ceased to be anything but 
verbal. ‘To fellow-creatures you may be bound to keep many 
promises which you regret and even condemn yourself for 
giving, for they do not prompt or sanction this regret, and, an 
expectation once deliberately raised, it is bad faith for you to dis- 
appoint. And so with God, if your regret is mere selfish regret, 
mere shrinking from what you still know to be your duty, the 
duty of course holds,—not as a contract, but as an obligation. 
But if your regret is spiritual regret, if you feel your promise 
wrong with the light now given you, or even rash and incon- 
siderate, there is no such promigg any longer. God has taught 
you to break it. And to fulfil it after this, is like fulfilling a con- 
tract with a fellow-creature which both parties honestly and 
heartily wish cancelled. 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LONDON. 
MPVHE Standard published on Christmas Day a very remarkable 
paper, which probably was very little read—an account of the 
reconstruction of fashionable London, now in progress under the 
orders of the Grosvenor family. Owner of the soil from the 
west side of Bond Street to Sloane Square, in Chelsea, of an 





estate, that is, which includes all 'Tyburnia, all Belgravia, and all 
| Pimlico, boasting the finest and most secure rent-roll in Europe, 
}and possessed with the passion of business, the Marquis of 
| Westminster is in his own district almost as powerful as M. 
Haussmann in the Department of the Seine. ‘ Landlord of the 
| House of Commons,” and with whole batches of Peers among his 
tenantry, any application of his for a private Act is sure to meet 
| with attention, while his right of destruction as ultimate landlord 
is, as the leases fall in, more complete than that of the Parisian 
Prefect. M. Haussmann could not leave great uncovered spaces in 
| Paris, for if he did the evicted might murmur loudly, and the 
|Emperor interfere, but the Marquis can. He could within 
‘twenty years render West London uninhabitable by a mere 
| fiat, and it would task the whole power of Parliament to 
| interfere with his caprice. Fortunately he is a sensible man, who 
‘loves money and has some great ideas, and he is taking advyan- 
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tage of the falling-in of his leases to make South-West London a | Coutts—Mr. Ayrton’s Queen of the Poor—may turn hamlets of huts 
city worthy of the richest, if not the most illustrious, aristocracy | into comfortable villages; but all these things are but hints of the 


in the world. 


If the writer in the Standard is not misinformed, | great work to be accomplished. East London has to be carried into 


and he must have derived some at least of his facts from the | the air. We want streets of blocks like Alderman Waterlow’s, citics 


ruling architect, for he details plans as yet not commenced, the 


of edifices like the Peabody Buildings, parishes of settlements like 


Grosvenors will, before 1880, have turned a camp of brick and | the one Miss Burdett Coutts has finished in Bethnal Green. Ten 
stucco into a city of Portland stone. As each batch of leases falls | Florences would barely house the population East of ‘Temple Bar, 


in the houses are to come down, even Grosvenor Square being 
doomed, and the leaseholders either rebuild them on the plan 
framed by Mr. Cundy and approved by the Marquis, or the land- 
lord does it himself. Stucco and sham generally are strictly for- 
bidden, and the plan as described seeks a kind of congruity of 
stateliness which, unless it is wisely restricted, may interfere a 
little too much with comfort. A vity needs buildings other than 
palaces and stables. The guiding idea of that plan is to make the 
Grosvenor estate the residence of the rich, to cover it with houses 
which in any other city would be called palaces, to exclude all mean- 
nesses and uglinesses, as well as all sources of disease, and make of 
West London the most aristocratic city in the world. There is nothing 
whatever to hinder the realization of the plan. The Marquis is as 
rich as a city himself, the family can afford to spend a generation 
or two on their great work, for under our system a Grosvenor a 
Grosvenor succeeds, the list of expectant tenants is endless, and 
there is no possibility of resistance from without. If the poor are 
provided for,—which will, we trust, be the case,—the public have 
no right to complain ; and if they had, the complaint must be loud 
indeed which would induce Parliament to interfere with a great pro- 
prietor’s right to do as he will with hisown. An outside observer 
may think that a system under which an individual can own a 
whole city, can order an entire aristocracy to live in the houses 
which seem to him best, can even compel them to spend a sum of 
almost national importance because he holds certain ideas of 
architectural propriety, is not a system calculated to endure. 
The privileges of property hold their ground, however, while the 
privileges of rauk decay ; the Senatorial families doubled their pro- 
perties after the Senate had ceased to reign, and power like that 
of the Marquis of Westminster, if only wisely used, may survive 
-our grandsons, or for that matter, theirs. 

In this instance it is wisely used. The Marquis, strong in his 
-wealth, his proprietary rights, and his breadth of design, will carry 
out in South-West London just the revolution which Parliament 
will one day have to carry out in the East. The more the great 
problem of London is considered, the more certain will it appear 
that to transform the huge camp into a really great city, a place 
in which four millions of Englishmen can live without the mere 
fact of locality being a deduction from their strength, or capaci- 
ties, or happiness, the Marquis of Westminster's plan is the only 
one worthy of very serious thought. All kinds of palliatives 
have been, are being, and will be tried. We shall reduce the 
miasma by sewers, the sulphur by smoke drainage, the filth by 
a tolerable supply of water, and the overcrowding by an exten- 


sion of the principle of the Lodging-House Acts; but when all. 


these things have been done, East London from Mecklenburgh 
Square to Stratford will still remain a miserable city, an encamp- 
ment of brick huts, wanting in comfort, in beauty, and in the 
healthy vigorousness which ought, pace the country squires, to 
be the special feature of the true city life, the only life in which 
man can have all the advantages of association with all the bene- 
fits of individual independence. In those long lines of grey 
houses, too thin to keep out the cold, too huddled for ventilation, 
too isolated for cheapness, there is no possibility of any true or 
great municipal life, no trace of the scientific civilization which 
might and would compensate for all deficiencies of pure air, and 
clear prospect, and fresh water. When we have done all that 
the Metropolitan Board dream of doing and all the philanthro- 
pists will attempt, the necessity of entire reconstruction, by 
parishes instead of streets, by blocks instead of individual 
houses, will still remain, and it is this necessity which the 
Legislature will in the end have to face. ‘There is no Marquis 
of Westminster East of the City, no ground landlord rich 
enough and wise enough to perform single-handed the function of 
@ great municipality. It would be well for East London if there 
were; for the enterprise of converting a city like Shadwell into a 
city like Genoa, insane as it must appear to cursory observers, is 
nevertheless possible, would pay, and might with such a landlord 
ultimately be carried out. There is no one to do it, and it must 
be effected, if at all, by the State acting through a municipality, 
or a great building company, or a department of its own. Busi- 


ness philanthropists like Alderman Waterlow may try an experi- | 
ment here and there, gifts like Mr. Peabody’s may be used to | Survey, in right of her monastery. 





and we have not a municipality, or a Board, or a ground landlord, 
or an officer with power even to recommend and plan such a work, 
far less to carry it out. Suppose the City, for example, were 
authorized by law to do within its rigidly defined dominions what 
the Marquis is doing within his kingdom without any law at all— 
to make individual landlords rebuild upon a clear and magnificent 
plan. Or suppose a great company, helped by the State under the 
existing Act, authorized to take Shoreditch at its value, on condition, 
of rebuilding it upon a plan authorized by the First Commissioner 
of Works after consultation with Parliament. Too expensive ? 
The Marquis of Westminster has the reputation of being one of 
the keenest and hardest men of business in the kingdom, who can 
subscribe 10,000/. to a fund, but who can also resent being cheated 
of a halfpenny. He is not rebuilding Grosvenoria in order to im- 
poverish his grandchildren, we may rely on that. ‘Too despotic ? 
It is only by a despotism as strong as that which the Marquis 
exercises that we shall ever accomplish the end in view, an end 
much greater than that for which we are even now investing the 
Metropolitan Board of Works with all the powers they require. 
That Board is about, we are told, to pull down the street in which 
we write and rebuild it, to the grave annoyance and loss of every 
single individual in the street, simply because it breaks what would 
be a handsome line of houses from the ‘Thames side to the Strand. 
No prescriptive right, no lease, no damage to property is allowed 
to stand in the way of a picturesque improvement, and fighting 
the Board with an “ idea” in its head is as useless as fighting M. 
Haussmann when his masons are out of work. We do not object, 
we concede that ‘“ tyranny,” i.e., the disregard of individual inter- 
ests, is the condition of public improvement; but if we vest the 
Board with such powers in the interest of architectural perfectness, 
why are we to refuse them in the interests of a vast population ? 
The truth is, we treat this whole matter in a petty spirit of which 
a single proprietor like the Marquis ought to make us ashamed. 
Suppose he owned the City Road from Paddington into Finsbury. 
Ten years hence North London would have a boulevard of which 
Paris might be proud, with handsome shops, and broad pavements, 
and pleasant limes, a worthy nexus between the left arm of London 
and its heart. There is not such a site for a boulevard in 
Europe, and why should collective London or collective Eng- 
land be so much meaner in thought and design and grasp of 
possibilities than an individual Peer? We call ourselves a prac- 
tical people, yet are afraid even to think out fairly the means of 
making our metropolis habitable, even to dream out a thorough 
reform of the place in which one out of every eight Englishmen 
is condemned to live. An individual coolly announces that he 
has decided to turn the governing class out of doors in order to 
re-house them a little better, and everybody submits with a mur- 
mur which sounds like praise, and the great demagogue of the 
day grows eloquent over the wealth the plan will yield to a family 
treasury. And yet, when it is proposed to do precisely the same 
thing by almost the same means for the people, we are told that 
such plans are dreams, that London must remain an encampment, 
that for England to build a city is a suggestion either dangerous 
or absurd. It may be so for this generation, but the day an edu- 
cated multitude becomes aware of the difference between what 
London is and what London might be, the suggestion will be car- 
ried out, and the objection to the hand which executes it will not 
be based on its want of power. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XV.—Tue West Downs AND THE VALLEY OF THE SEVERN.— 
CONCLUSION. 

‘I\UE chief towns of Dorsetshire at the time of the Survey 

were, besides Bridport and Dorchester, of which we have 
already spoken, WAREHAM and SHarresBuRY. Warehain (War- 


| ham), which seems to have been a Roman station, contained 285 


inhabited houses in the time of the Confessor, which had been 
reduced before the year 1086 to 135. There were two “‘ moneyers” 
here in the time of the Confessor. ‘The 151 burgesses attributed 
to Shaftesbury (Sceptesberie), with 20 empty “‘ manses” and a 
garden, belonged to the Abbess of Shaftesbury at the time of the 
These 151 burgesses dwelt in 


create model settlements, philanthropic women like Miss Burdett , 91 houses. In the reign of Edward the Confessor there were 104 
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houses in Shaftesbury upon the King’s demesne, but 66 only re- 
mained at the time of the Survey. In the part of the town be- 
longing to the Abbess there had been 153 houses in the Con- 
fessor’s time, but these were reduced at the time of the Survey to 
111. Forty-two had been destroyed, and the 257 inhabited 
houses of which the town consisted in the time of the Confessor 
had been reduced in 1086 to 177. ‘This gives one some measure 
of the effects of the Norman Conquest on some of the towns of 
this Province. We have already referred to the high proportion 
which the number of tenants-in-chief recorded in Domesday Book as 
belonging to Dorsetshire bears to that of the under-tenants (146 to 
195). In Wiltshire the proportion is 156 to 286, and in Somerset- 
shire only 80 to 368. Of the two counties which belonged to the 
Hwiccas, Gloucestershire had 102 tenants-in-chief and 166 under- 
tenants, and Worcestershire 28 tenants-in-chief and 129 under- 
tenants. The number of “cottagers” (bordarii) in Dorset- 
shire at the Survey was, as we have already stated, 2,941 (besides 
188 cotarii); the villeins, 2,613; and the slaves, 1,231. In 
Wiltshire the cottagers numbered 2,754 (with 279 cotarii); villeins, 
3,049 ; slaves, 1,539. In Somersetshire the bordarii amounted to 
4,770 (besides 327 cotarii); the villeins to 5,298 ; and the slaves 
2,110. In Gloucestershire the bordarii were 1,792; villeins, 3,627 
(besides 30 demidii-villani) ; and slaves, 2,044. In Worcestershire 
the bordarii numbered 1,728 (cotarii, 41); villeins, 1,520; slaves, 
677. In the record only one monk of Evesham is mentioned, but Sir 
Henry Ellis observes that there can be little doubt but that the 
monastery at that time had at least 100 inmates. ‘The Evesham 
register already referred to ‘“‘ contains an entry little if at all 
later than the time of Henry I., from which we learn that the 
abbey half a century later than Domesday contained 131 inhabi- 
tants, exclusive of 12 monks who had been despatched by William 
Rufus to Othenensee, in Denmark, a cell to Evesham.” ‘This 
abbey had at the date of the Survey 28 ‘‘ masures ” in Worcester, 
five of which were wasted. Ninety houses in the city of Wor- 
cester are mentioned as appended (at the Survey) to the Bishop 
of Worcester’s manor of ‘‘ Norwicke ” (Northwick). Of these the 
Bishop himself held 45 in demesne, Urso held 24, Osborn Fitz- 
Richard, 8; Walter Ponther, 11; and Robert le Dispenser, 1. Urso 
also held 25 houses of the Bishop in the market-place of Worcester, 
which paid 100s. per annum. ‘This Urso, or Urso @ Abetot, is said 
to have been the son of Almeric d’Abetot, lord of the territory of 
that name in Normandy, and brother to Robert le Dispenser. 
He had the hereditary shrievalty of Worcester granted to him, and 
was hence sometimes called ‘‘ Urso de Wirecestre.” He was also 
constable of the castle. He sat in the great Council held in 
London in the fifteenth year of the Conqueror, and in another at 
Westminster in the eighteenth. In the rebellion of the Earls of 
Hereford and Norfolk in that reign he joined the Royal forces 
under Bishop Wulstan, and together they prevented the Earl of 
Hereford from passing the Severn and joining the other insurgents. 
He founded a hermitage at Little Malvern, and died soon after, 
leaving an heiress, Emmeline, who married Walter, whom the Beau- 
champs, Earls of Warwick, claim as their ancestor, and from whom 
the Beauchamps of Elmley and Powick, and the Lygons, the present 
Beauchamps (through a female), trace their descent. A son of this 
Urso, however, appears to have been turned out of the shrievalty 
by Henry I. Urso’s name is found as a witness to a charter of 
Bishop Wulstan’s in Rufus’s reign, as “* Vice-Comes.” He held lands 
(as an under-tenant) besides those in Worcestershire, in Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, Warwickshire, and Oxfordshire; and he may be the 
same person with the Ursus, Vice-Comes (High Sheriff), who held 
lands in Gloucestershire in the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
Previously to the Conquest the Church held a great proportion of 
the land in Worcestershire. Afterwards the lay element came in 
for its share. The Beauchamps (De Bello Campo) of the family of 
Elmley Castle first appear as Barons of the Realm in Henry I.’s 


reign. ‘Their property was confiscated by Stephen in the Civil 
War. They were restored by Henry If. Adhering, however, to 


the Charter Barons in the reign of John, the Church in Worcester- 
shire took advantage of this to greatly encroach on the Beauchamp 
property, and to reduce their position in the city of Worcester 
so much that they abandoned residence in the castle, which fell 
gradually into decay. Among the other Vice-Comites (High 
Sheriffs) of the county during the Plantagenet period, we find the 
names of Lench, Lucy, Belet, Marmion, Clungleusby (all in Henry 
II.’s reign); Longchamp and Grafton (Richard I.) ; Cantiupe 
(John). ‘The office then continued in the hands of members of the 
Beauchamp family (with deputies) down to the end of the reign of 
Richard II., when they were dispossessed, and the Haggeley and 
Russell families succeeded, but the Beauchamps were restored on 
the accession of Henry IV., and held till the male line of the Earls 








of Warwick became extinct in that family in the reign of Henry 
VI. Then, in the twentieth of that reign, Thomas Lyttleton, 
Justice of the Common Bench, held it; but two years afterwards 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick (the King-Maker), recovered the 
almost hereditary office of the Beauchamps, whom he represented, 
and held it till his death at the battle of Barnet. Among the 
families which during the period subsequent to Edward I.’s reign 
several times sent knights for the shire, were Senescal, Foker- 
ham, Sturney, Somery, Stone, Haukeslow, Blount, Grete, Bracy, 
Abtunde, Fyton, Sapy, Sellyng, Cokesey, Stafford, and Throg- 
morton. A considerable change of property took place after the 
accession of the House of Tudor, Humphrey Stafford and William 
Sheldon (of Besly) having their property confiscated for being in 
armsat Bosworth on Richard’sside, and the vast possessions of the Earl 
of Warwick being forfeited for alleged conspiracy. The dissolution 
of the monasteries caused fresh changes, and so did Essex’s plot 
in Elizabeth’s reign, in which the Lyttletons of Frankley, Sir Henry 
Bromley of Upton-on-Severn, and several other old families of 
Worcestershire were concerned. Gunpowder Plot involved the 
Lyttletons, Winters, &c. The civil wars of Charles I.’s reign brought 
fresh changes. Few indeed are the families which can trace back im 
this county to the reign of Henry VIII., and scarcely one can 
prove a descent from those among whom the county was appor- 
tioned in the early stage of the Norman occupation. The Talbots. 
Earls of Shrewsbury have been closely connected with the county. 
The Earls of Coventry and Beauchamp, Lords Lyttelton, Foley, 
and Northwick (Rushont), and the Baronets of Throckmorton, 
Pakington, and Winnington are among the leading landowners at 
present, and the Orleanist Prince, the Duke d’Aumale, has lately 
purchased property and established himself in the neighbourhood 
of Evesham. 

Among the landholders of Gloucestershire at the time of the 
Domesday Survey besides the Church were Roger de Mongomery 
(Earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury), a leading commander at 
Hastings, a supporter of Robert of Normandy, but reconciled to 
Rufus ; Hugo, or Hugh d’Abrincis, or Avranches, surnamed Lupus, 
the grim Earl of Chester; Robert, Earl of Moretaine; William de 
Ow or Eu, son of Robert, Earl of Eu (in Normandy), executed 
at Salisbury in 1096 with unusual cruelty for conspiring against 
William Rufus; William Fitz-Boderon, William Camerarius,. 
William Leuric, Roger de Loi, Roger de Belmont; Roger de 
Berchelai, and Ralph, his brother (Berkeley, the family displaced 
and intermarried with by the family of the merchant Hardyng) ; 
Ralph Paganal, Ralph de Todenai, Robert Dispensator (Dis- 
penser), Robert de Oilgi, Osbern Giffard, Drogo, Fitz-Ponz, 
Henry de Ferrers, Ernulf de Hasding, Urso Abetot, Gozelin 
(Jocelyn) Brito, Baldwin, Elsi, and other thanes of the 
King, &c. In the beginning of the reign of Henry II. the 
High Sheriff (Vice-Comes) was Milo de Gloucester, who was 
followed by Walter de Hereford. In 1156, however, the Beau- 
champ family obtained the office, and held it till 1163. The family 
of Piperd then held it till 1171, and the Fitz-Stephens till 1187. 
It was then held by three persons, and the families of Avenel, 
Marshal, and Musgros make their appearance. In 1193 the Fitz- 
Herberts obtain it, but in the first part of the reign of John the 
Marshals and Musgros families reappear. In the latter part of this 
reign Engelrode de Cumet and Richard Burgeis monopolize the 
shrievalty. In the reign of Henry III. the Mousard family, fol- 
lowed by the Putot, predominate. William Talbot makes his appear- 
ance in 1231, ‘Thurstan de Spencer in 1234, and then the Hittestre, 
family is prominent. In 1262 we meet with Peter de Coventry, 
who with two colleagues holds the office for six years consecutively . 
From 1270 to the end of 1274 Adam de Botiler is Sheriff, Roger 
de Lackington from 1280 to the end of 1282, and in the years 
between 1285 and 1294 Fulle de Lacy. ‘The ‘‘ Anesley” family 
appear in 1304, the De la Riviéres in 1310, the Hamptons in 1314, 
the Tracys in 1318. In the reign of Edward III. the Berkeleys 
and Bassets are in the ascendant. Jobn de Clifford holds the 
office one year and the Chament family several years consecutively. 
In Richard I1.’s reign we meet with the Burgeis family, the Berkeleys 
still predominating. In 1454 Sir Walter Devereux holds the 
office, and then the Hungerford family make their appearance, 
and that of Poyntz, which appears in the reign of Richard IL., not 
unfrequently recurs during the later Plantagenet and ‘Tudor reigns. 
Such are a few of the leading families of Gloucestershire in early 
times. Some of these names still remain, but most of them 
have ceased to belong to this county. The Berkeleys and the 
Somersets may now be said to divide the paramount landed 
influence between them. 

The following are among the chief holders of land in Wilt- 
shire at the Domesday Survey besides the Church, which had 
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large possessions :—Edmund of Saresberie (Sarum), Sheriff of the 
county, and younger son of Walter de Ewres or Evrax, Earl of 
Rosmar. He was standard-bearer to Henry I. at the battle of 
Breneville, in Normandy. Ela, his great granddaughter, was mar- 
ried to William Longespee, the famous son of Henry II. and Fair 
Rosamond. ‘This Edmund of Saresberie had thirty-three manors 
in Wiltshire, Robert d’Oilgi held twenty-eight manors and forty- 
two houses; William, Earl of Eu, had sixteen manors; Milo 
Crispin, twelve; Albric de Vere, Osbern Giffard, and Ralph 
de Mortimer, each ten. Among the other landowners or holders 
at this era were the Earls Roger and Hugh already mentioned, 
Ernulf de Heslin, Alured de Marleburgh, Berenger Giffard, 
Gozelin Riviere, and Herveius, an officer of the King, &c. 
We need not weary our readers by tracing minutely in this and 
the remaining counties of the Province the rise and disappear- 
ance of great families. It will be sufficient to mention among 
those of the succeeding periods Gorges, Ley (Earls of Marl- 
borough), Moody, Butler, Estcourt, Windenbank, How, Ernley, 
Long, Ludlowe, Jason, Danvers, Pinsent, Herbert, Hungerford, 
Bruce, Astley, Englefield, Ashe, A’Court, Ducket, Methuen, Bay- 
tun, Colt-Hoare, &c. In Somerset the Church was a very great 
landed proprietor. Among these Church holders were the Bishops 
of Winchester, Salisbury, Wells, Baieux, Coutances, and the 
Churches of Bath and Glastonbury. Among the laymen were 
Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, 
Robert, Earl of Moretaine, Baldwin of Exeter, Roger de 
Corcelli, Roger Arundel, Walter Giffard, Walter de Dowai, 
William de Mohun, William de Owe (Eu), William de 
Falaise, William Fitz-Wido, Ralph de Mortimer, Ralph de 
Pomeroy, Ralph Pagenal, Ralph de Limesi, Robert Fitz-Gerald, 
Osborn Giffard, Edward of Salisbury, Gilbert Fitz-Thurold, 
Turstan Fitz-Rolf, Godebold, &c. In Henry II.’s time we find 
among the leading proprietors the names of Wexbie, Malet, Fitz- 
Hardyng (the British merchant), De Columbers, Brett, Mande- 
ville, Beauchamp, Luvel, Wrotham, and Hubert de Burgh. In 
the time of Edward I. there were very many lands held by 
bishops, abbots, priors, &c., and besides several masters of hospi- 
tals, the Preceptor of Temple-Combe. Among the lay fami- 
lies were those of Raleigh, Popham, Perceval, Berkeley, Wyke, 
Courtenay, Gournay, Bigod, Sydenham, Stawel, Portman, 
Orchard, Luttrell, St. Lo, St. Maur, De Avenant, Rodney, &c. 
We can only refer to the names of Warre, Paulet, Horner, Phel- 
lips (or i‘uilips), Wyndham, Carent, Gorges, ‘Thynne, Haring- 
ton, Tynte, &c., in subsequent times. Among the early families 
of Dorset were those of De Lisoriis, De Raddona, De Percy, De 
Puckerel, De Bello Campo (Beauchamp), De Bendenge, Fitzpain, 
Bardolfe, Witfeld, Cahaines, De Schidimore (or Scudamore), De 
Montacute, Malet, De Mauley, Robayn, Cormailes, Wroxhale, De 
Marlberge, Cary, Longeland, Durburgh, Bonevyle, Boyton, 
Stafford, Hill, St. Lo, Stourton, Herbert, Sydenham, Rodney, 
Strangways, Uvedale, Strode, Trenchard, Rogers, Coker, Erle, 
Napper, Bingham, Ashley-Cooper, Gould, &c. 

This rapid glance which we have cast at the landed history of 
the Province is necessarily a very lame and imperfect account of 
the great transfers of property which took place in the interval 
between the Norman Conquest and the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, and from that time to the present. Many families will look 
vainly for a notice of their names, and may complain, with some 
justice, that our choice has been a rather capricious one. We 
have been guided, however, in our preference, as far as our limits 
would permit, by the greater oficial prominence of names, imply- 
ing a certain leadership in their respective counties, founded 
usually upon landed preponderance. We have also varied as 
much as possible in each county the sources from which we 
have drawn our lists, so as to cover in one list the deficien- 
cies of others. The history of the landed property of England is 
too vast a subject to be dealt with even approximately in such a 
sketch as the present, and we must conclude our remarks with 
some notice of the events in the Province not already mentioned, 
and with a word or two on the wider aspects of the story presented 
in the foregoing details. 

Wiltshire, aud indeed the whole Province, played a consider- 
able part in the struggle between Stephen and Matilda, as it 
had done in the earlier contests of the Conqueror, and Rufus, 
and Henry I. with their rebellious Barons. At both periods the 
Church, which had, as we have seen, very great power in this 
Province, took a decided lead. Indeed, at the time of Stephen, 
Roger, Bishop of Sarum, was one of the main instruments in rais- 
ing that Prince to the throne, as he afterwards became one of his 





city we have already adverted to. Clarendon also, a place in 
Wiltshire, is remarkable for the Statutes passed there in the reign 
of Henry II. which brought the clergy somewhat within the 
jurisdiction of the English law, and was a decided rebuff to Ultra- 
montane pretensions. At a Parliament held at Marlborough in 
1267, statutes were passed for the suppression of tumults, which 
are known by the name of the Statutes of Marlbridge. In the 
Wars of the Roses Wiltshire generally adhered to the House of 
Lancaster, as the south-west of England did generally. Wor- 
cestershire, and to some extent Gloucestershire, followed the for- 
tunes of the Beauchamps and their representatives, the Nevilles. 
On the whole, this province was much less agitated by the Refor- 
mation than we should have supposed, considering the great 
ecclesiastical element which had existed in it for so long a time. 
It seems, indeed, to have felt the effects of this great 
change much more socially than doctrinally. The distribu- 
tion of Church property among the followers of the Reform- 
ing Princes would not in itself perhaps have provoked 
much disturbance, the changes of property having been so 
frequent and violent in the preceding centuries. But the 
enclosures which were made by the new lords of the soil, such 
as Herbert, Earl of Pembroke (the illegitimate representative of 
an older family of that name), for the purpose of creating private 
parks, &c., raised a very bitter feeling among the lower orders, 
and for a long time made them hostile to the leaders of the Re- 
formed faith, if not to the faith itself. ‘The disappearance of so 
many of the older families must have snapped asunder most of 
the former ties of feudal allegiance existing in this Province, and 
in the succeeding period, therefore, it may be looked upon as 
actuated by almost entirely new and temporary motives. There 
was always a rather strong national spirit, which left little doubt as 
to the course likely to be pursued by the Province during such 
crises as that of the Armada, though the somewhat doubtful attitude 
of the quasi-Catholic Somersets during the latter part of the reign 
of Elizabeth and the Stuart period, must have caused an eye 
of suspicion to be often turned in that direction by those in 
authority. But there was a strong Protestant element also not 
only among the newly established great landlords, but among many 
of the lesser gentry, and in the important cities which the Pro- 
vince contained. In the Civil Wars of Charles I., except perhaps in 
Worcestershire, the Parliament on the whole predominated, though 
there was a considerable party who held with the King. Dorsetshire 
indeed, at one stage of the contest, was disposed to take an inde- 
pendent part, and to turn the militia which she raised—her ‘ club- 
men ”—to protect the county against the excesses of the Cavalier 
forces, into an instrument for dictating her terms to both parties. 
Cromwell, however, partly by force, partly by persuasion, soon dis- 
solved this organization, and, on the whole, Dorsetshire must be 
regarded as Parliamentarian in its leaning, notwithstanding the 
desertion of that cause by one important family, the Strangways. 
The siege of Weymouth and Melcombe-Regis and the marches of 
the Parliamentary forces through that district are matters of 
general history. In Wiltshire the two parties had their rival 
High Sheriffs, but Sir James Long, the Royalist one, was crushed 
by Cromwell in his short campaign in the West after the Self- 
Denying Ordinance. During all the first Civil War, Wiltshire 
and Somersetshire were a leading field of operations. Here Sir 
William Waller, Sir Ralph Hopton, George Goring, the Grenvilles, 
Wyndhams, Pophams, and many others, struggled long and 
bravely on the opposite sides. Bristol, as well as Worcester, 
was a sort of head-quarters for some time for the Royal 
party, after its capture had ruined the military reputation 
of that distinguished statesman, Nathaniel Fiennes. Here sat 
Hyde and Culpeper and Arthur Capel as a Council for the 
West, and here Prince Charles for a time made his sojourn, In 
the open field the Somersets on one side, and the Herberts and 
Berkeleys on the other, exerted their utmost power, with the most 
varying success, and the Parliament from Westminster and King 
Charles from Oxford watched every movement of the actors on 
the West Downs and along the Valley of the Severn, and hurried 
reinforcements each in its turn to the aid of the losing side. At 
the time of the Revolution the power of the Somersets, which had 
been steadily growing, threatened to interpose an obstacle to the 
predominant wishes of the Province in favour of the Prince of 
Orange. ‘The Catholic tendencies of James and Jeffries’ Assize 
had to a great extent deadened the sympathies of the old Cavalier 
party, but during the whole of the succeeding period, down to 
the extinction of the last hopes of the Stuarts, the House of 
Beaufort remained in a political position which threatened the 


most violent enemies, being deprived by him of the Castle of Sarum, | Province with a renewal of civil war, and with being made its arena. 
the commanding position of which with reference to the Cathedral (‘Lhe Province must be admitted, as well as the West Country, 
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to have forfeited to a considerable extent its former position re- 
latively to the Northern and Midland parts of the Kingdom. Its 
importance is, compared with these, less than it was, but it has 
maintained its former weight in the country much more than the 
West Country has done. 

Among the eminent men born within this Province, we may 
enumerate Cardinal and Archbishop John Morton (in the York 
and early Tudor periods), a native of Dorsetshire, as was per- 
haps also John Russell, first Earl of Bedford of the family. The 
celebrated seaman Sir William Winter (in Elizabeth’s reign) was born 
in Gloucestershire, as was Sir Thomas Overbury, the scholar-courtier 
of James I.’s reign, and the victim of the Countess of Somerset. 
Chief Justice Sir John Popham was a Somersetshire man. John 
Locke was born not far from Bristol. The Protector, Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and Edward Hyde, Earl of Claren- 
don, were born in Wiltshire; and so was William Lawes, the 
musician, of the time of Charles I. The celebrated lawyer, Sir 
Thomas Littleton (in the reign of Henry VI.) was a Worcester- 
shire man; and we must not forget the monkish chronicler, 
Florence of Worcester, nor his fellow-labourer, William of 
Malmesbury. Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury is a name suffi- 
cient in itself. The notorious Dr. Henry Sacheverell was of Marl- 
borough. Roger Bacon was born near Ilchester, on the borders 
of this Province. Thomas Chatterton, ‘‘the marvellous boy,” as 
is well known, was a native of Bristol, which was also the birth- 
place of Robert Southey. Sir Matthew Hale was a Gloucester- 
shire man. These are but a few names, taken nearly at random, 
of the great men who are connected in their birth, and most of 
them in their earliest associations, with this Province, which may 
therefore fairly hold its own among the nursing mothers of our 
English worthies. 








THE CANADIAN CONFEDERATION. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—It is natural that great political changes should stimulate 
opposition. Not only so, but it is desirable that all reasonable 
objections to proposed changes should be fairly heard and duly 
considered. Since the delegates from the British American Pro- 
vinces met in Quebec, with the sanction of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and, after much mutual concession, agreed upon a plan of 
union, its general features have been closely scanned by the 
colonists, and its details have been subjected to a careful scrutiny. 
Confederation has been the burden of their speeches, as well as the 
chief topic of discussion in the newspapers. The last elections in 
New Brunswick turned upon the all-absorbing question with a 
result unequivocally in its favour, to such a degree indeed that its 
opponents in the legislature of that province now number only 
eight persons, The Canadian Legislature adopted the conclusions 
of the delegates by a vote of 45 to 15 in the Upper House, and of 
85 to 20 in the Lower Chamber, and the popular sentiment is so 
clear that any further endorsement is uncalled for. Prince Edward's 
Island has been coy, but, as it appears, is now ready to submit 
graciously, if indulged with a few extra favours. Newfoundland 
displays some lukewarmness in the matter of the partnership, 
though its legislature affirmed the principle of confederation by a 
considerable majority. In Nova Scotia the legislature gave a vote 
in favour of confederation of 43 to 23, after a full debate. 

Until lately no one in England thought of casting obstacles in 
the way of the colonists who were striving to consolidate the 
government of their country, and, were it not that some of the 


colonists themselves have come forward to show the simple-minded | 


people there what unsuspected dangers lie concealed in the scheme 
of confederation, and to lay bare the ingenious trap prepared by 
mercenary, designing, and disloyal Canadians for their too con- 
fiding fellow-subjects, I am convinced that confederation would 
have received the sanction of Parliament without the dangers 
being dreamed of or the existence of the trap suspected. Mr. 
Howe, of Nova Scotia, formerly a member of the legislature 
of that province, and lately a Fishery Commissioner, has 
taken with him across the Atlantic a petition against con- 
federation, the edition of his “ Speeches, in two volumes,” and 
several skeleton pamphlets. Two artillery officers who resided 
for some months in Halifax (where Mr. Howe has his home) have 
written a book in which, it is said, they express their serious 
doubts as to the wisdom of uniting the provinces. The Canadian 


Parliamentary opposition, consisting of twenty members, have | 
written a letter to the Secretary for the Colonies remon- | 


strating against any rash proceedings. Were it not that 
some influential London journals have given Mr. Howe and his 
assistants some encouragement, it would hardly be deemed neces- 





sary for me to devote much attention to the objections that have 
been thus farurged. But a portion of Mr. Howe’s countrymen look 
upon Mr. Howe as a very clever person, and stand rather in dread 
of him. In fact, they are much troubled that he was not allowed 
to have the chief seat in the Confederate Synagogue, and even 
now would cast at his feet all the honour of consummating the 
scheme of confederation, if they could feel quite sure that he 
would withdraw all opposition to it on such terms. They have 
heard his speeches, and read his pamphlets, and they fancy that Her 
Majesty’s Government must succumb to his blazing periods, and 
yield at discretion to his copious extracts from universal history. 

Before examining the grounds of objection urged by the oppo- 
nents of confederation, it may be as well to explain that the 
people of the British American Provinces do not contend that the 
fate of the Empire hangs on the success of their scheme for building 
up a Confederacy. A few persons who presume to speak on their 
behalf, do certainly insinuate that a high degree of excitement on 
the part of the mother country would be proper and becoming at 
this juncture; but one may take it for granted that on neither 
side of the ocean is there a very general nervousness on the subject, 
in so far as England’s existence is concerned. Between Mr. Howe 
and his threatened national crisis I have no desire to interfere. 
If he thinks that England is about to be given up to immediate 
and total destruction, and that the famous New Zealander (a 
fellow-colonist, by the way) is already packing up his trunk 
preparatory to his prophesied visit, this anxious Nova Scotian 
is welcome to all the consolation derivable from an undisputed 
monopoly of the idea. 

Mr. Howe’s pamphlet discloses, after much sifting, some tan- 
gible objections to confederation, viz., that he, Mr. Howe, has 
always been and still is opposed to a union of the provinces; that 
the proposed scheme is nothing but a trap designed by Canada, 
in which to catch its unselfish, trusting neighbours, for the purpose 
of lording it over them; that Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, 
and Newfoundland are unwilling to link fortunes with a province 
so disloyal, so grasping, so factious, so defenceless, so poverty- 
stricken as Canada ; that the scheme has not been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and no direct popular vote has been taken upon it; that 
the many conflicting interests it embraces do not warrant a union ; 
and that confederation will be the precursor of annexation to the 
United States. Dr. Tupper, the Prime Minister of Nova Scotia, 
has published a reply to Mr. Howe, in which he proves that the 
new opponent of a union between the British American Provinces 
was during a long series of years and up to a very late period the 
most prominent advocate of union. ‘The evidence produced is Mr. 
Howe's own declarations and extracts from Mr. Howe’s speeches 
and Mr. Howe’s pamphlets, and thus the Mr. Howe of yesterday 
is made to answer the Mr. Howe of to-day. A few quotations 
will serve to show how gross inconsistency may be made to thwart 
itself :— 

In 1854 Mr. Howe said :—*“ By a Federal Union of the Colonies we 
should have something like the neighbouring republic, and if I saw 
nothing better I should say at once let us keep our local legislatures, 
and have a president and central congress for all the higher and ex- 
ternal relations of the United Provinces. Under a Federal Union we 
should form a large and prosperous nation, lying between the other two 
branches of the British family, and our duty would evidently be to keep 
them both at peace.” 

In 1862 he said :—‘ He looked hopefully forward to the time when the 
great provinces of Canada would be connected with the provinces below, 
and when a man would feel that to be a British American was to be the 
citizen of a country which included all these fertile lands, all these 
inexhaustible fisheries, all this immense marine,—carrying to all seas 
the flag of Old England, if she would let us; if not, the flag of British 
America.” 

In 1863 he said:—‘ He was for a Union of all the British North 
American Provinces, but he was for an Intercolonial Railroad first. 
Then the road would bring about the Union. He thought a Union 
should not be delayed till we had drifted into difficulties. How short- 
sighted were the English statesmen of old who lost them the Thirteen 

States, when the difficulty could have been arranged in a month, the 
| horrors of the revolutionary war prevented, and all our race living at 
| peace and harmony at present without the bickering and animosity 
| which prevail in their midst. Talk of the fall of Quebec being a source 
| of sorrow to the inhabitants of this province! It would be more. If 
| the St. Lawrence were in the hands of our enemies, we should be com~- 
| pelled to beg permission to tear down the British flag. What he wished 
| for Nova Scotia was, that she may be the frontage of a mighty colony, 
upon which it may be truly said the sun never set.” 

In 1864 he said :—“ He was not one of those who thanked God that he 
was a Nova Scotian merely, for he was Canadian as well. He had 
never thought he was a Nova Scotian, but he had looked across the 
| broad continent, at the great territory which the Almighty had given 
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us for an inheritance, and studied the mode by which it could be 
consolidated, the mode by which it could be united, the mode by 
which it could be made strong and vigorous, while the old flag still 
floated over the soil. He was delighted to see such a scene as this, 
which gave promise that that which was the dream of his boyhood would 
be realized before he died. Thank God the time had come when Her 
Majesty's subjects, whether English, French, Scotch, or Irish, might 
meet together under the old flag, and maintain common sentiments 
of unity, and look forward to the time when we should make a new 
England here; not a new England with republican institutions, but a 
new England with monarchical institutions! He had always been in 
favour of the Intercolonial Railway. In conclusion, Mr. Howe said that 
he was pleased to think that the day was rapidly approaching when the 
Provinces would be united with one flag above their heads, one thought 
in all their bosoms, with one Sovereign and one Constitution.” 

Mr. Howe’s other objections are disposed of one after another 
in a similar fashion, and the refutation is complete. Every argu- 
ment of the present has its counter-arguement in the past. 

It may be hard for the people of England to understand why a 
person of Mr. Howe's astuteness should lay himself open un- 
necessarily, and without apology even, to charges of vacillation 
and unfair dealing. Surely, the opinions of mature manhood may 
be justly set off against the rash assertions of advanced years! 
Surely, conclusions accepted by youth, endorsed by manhood, care- 
fully weighed, frequently reiterated, and stoutly supported are 
more worthy of reliance than sophisms of a mushroom growth! 
I do not charge Mr. Howe with attempting to deceive the 
English people. His case presents, in all their nakedness, the 
worst features of American politics. It can be explained in no 
other way than that political warfare, as waged on the American 
side of the Atlantic, recognizes maxims of a questionable character, 
and that one brought up in the school of colonial politicians ac- 
customed to act under an elastic code, is trying the effect in 
England of political manceuvres which may have proved success- 
ful elsewhere. But it is hardly complimentary for a colonist to 
presume on the credulity and ignorance of British statesmen, and 
an attempt of the kind when discovered must necessarily over- 
reach itself. 

But leaving Mr. Howe and his vagaries out of sight, the 
objections raised by him and others can be fairly met. If the 
scheme of confederation be a Canadian measure of ‘spoliation ” 
and “appropriation,” Nova Scotia originated it. Nova Scotia 
nursed it until it came to maturity; Nova Scotia tended it, cared 
for it, and not until] 1864 did Canada recognize its claims, or 
express a willingness to share in its adoption. When it is said 
that the propositions for union have not been discussed or sub- 
mitted to a direct popular vote, the reply is that confederation has 
been before the people in a practical shape since September, 1864 ; 
that the Canadian Legislature discussed and adopted it; that the 
New Brunswick Legislature discussed and adopted it; that the 
Nova Scotia Legislature discussed and acquiesced in it; that the 
Newfoundland Legislature affirmed the principle of union; that 
Prince Edward's Island Legislature approves of the principle, but 
questions the details only; that public opinion may be safely 
judged of from the action of its constitutional representatives in 
provinces where almost every man has a vote; that the recent 
elections in New Brunswick almost extinguished the Anti-Con- 
federate party, and every election that has taken place in Canada 
since the Quebec Convention proved that the scheme found favour 
with the people; and that the most prominent public men in all 
the provinces, from 1800 down to the present time, have advocated 
or approved of the principle involved, and the British Government 
during successive administrations has given every encouragement 
to the project.* 

When it is urged that the many conflicting interests of race, 
religion, and language are obstacles to the harmonious working of 
Confederation, it should be remembered such an argument 
applies with equal force to every government on earth, every 
union of kingdoms, and every union of states. When Mr. Howe 
sneers at Canada and decries its social and political condition, he 
is met with the retort that the maritime provinces have no reason 
to boast of freedom from political contests and religious quarrels. 
If the Protestant and Roman Catholic are zealous in attacking 
each other in Canada, they are none the less so in Prince Edward's 





*“ If a union, either partial or complete, should be proposed with the concurrence 
of the provinces to be united, I am sure that the matter would be weighed in this 
country both by the public, by Parliament, and by Her Majesty's Government with 
no other feeling than an anxiety to discern and to promote any course which might 

_the most conducive to the prosperity, the strength, and the harmony of all the 
British communities in North America.”—Despatch from the Duke of Newcastle, 
July, 1862. ; 

‘You will at the same time express the s'rong and deliberate opinion of fer 


North American Colonies should agree to unite in one Government.”— 
from Right Hon. E. Cardwell to Lord Monck, June, 1865, - en 


Majesty's Government that it is an object much to be desired, that all the cy 





Island and Newfoundland. ‘The population of Prince Edward's 
Island is half Protestant and half Roman Catholic, and that of 
Newfoundland is similarly divided. Politico-religious feuds in 
these provinces have been carried to far greater lengths than in 
Canada. But on this part of the question the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Nova Scotia may be considered an authority, and 
he sees no dreadful consequences in confederation such as Mr. 
Howe's vivid imagination has conjured up. Dr. Connelly closes 
a speech in supporting it with these words :— 

“T feel it a duty to declare myself unequivocally in favour of con- 
federation as cheaply and as honourably as possible—but confederation 
at all hazards and at all reasonable sacrifices. After the most mature 
consideration, and all the arguments I have heard on both sides for 
the last month, these are my inmost convictions on the necessity and 
merits of a measur* which alone, under Providence, can secure to us 
social order, and poa. .d rational liberty, and all the blessings we 
now enjoy under the mildest government and the hallowed institutions 
of the freest and happiest country in the world.” 

With the internal politics of Canada I have little to do, but 
then, if Canadian politicians do abuse each other heartily, it is 
but another proof of the adage, ‘The smaller the pit, the more 
fiercely do the rats fight.” I rather suspect, however, that 
their fellow-politicians in the other provinces would lose little by 
comparison even in this respect. Mr. Howe refers to the coalition 
between Herod and Pontius Pilate as the most fitting precedent 
for the reconcilement effected between two prominent Canadian 
politicians. Dr. Tupper rather gets the better of Mr. Howe when 
he asks whether that gentleman was not the Judas who betrayed 
the maritime provinces. 

The charge that Confederation is the stepping-stone to annexa- 
tion to the American Republic seems to be baseless. I have no 
hesitation in saying that Confederation is the only possible safe- 
guard against annexation. New Brunswick is fast connecting 
itself with the State of Maine in business relations, and lines of 
railroad in process of construction will serve to draw both 
countries more closely together. Canada has pressing invitations 
to join the Republic. Unrestricted trade, freedom from Fenian 
raids, relief from doubts as to the future are held out as induce- 
ments, and the temptation is certainly strong. Should Canada 
accept the proffered terms, the Red River colony would soon 
follow in its wake, and who would then be found to gukrantee 
the continued existence of a New Brunswick and Nova Scotia as 
isolated and distinct British provinces ? 

But Mr. Howe, while opposing confederation, has a plan of his 
own for keeping the British flag now and for ever afloat on the 
American Continent. He wishes to ‘‘ organize the Empire.” He 
thinks that the security for peace is to be sought “in such an 
organization and armament of the whole Empire as will make 
the certainty of defeat a foregone conclusion to any foreign 
power that may attempt to break it;” and he proposes ‘‘ to treat 
all the colonies which have legislatures, and where the system of 
responsible government is in operation, as having achieved a higher 
political status than Crown colonies or foreign dependencies, and 
to permit them to send to the House of Commons one, two, or three 
members of their Cabinets, according to their size, population, and 
relative importance.” It is difficult to understand how the position 
of the American provinces would be bettered by “ the organiza- 
tion of the Empire,” if the organization of the colonies in one 
confederacy, such as is proposed, is, as Mr. Howe alleges, likely to 
bring about their destruction or absorption in the American Re- 
public. The fact of the Empire being organized would not 
shorten the Canadian frontier, diminish the power of the United 
States, or bring Nova Scotia one inch closer to Canada. ‘The in- 
ducements he holds out to the Imperial Parliament are not irre- 
sistible. If Imperial legislators glanced at the certificates of 
character placed by Mr. Howe in the hands of Canadian public 
men, these alone would be sufficient to deter them from falling in 
love with ‘honourable friends ” from abroad, Lven the addition 
of Mr. Howe to the membership of the House of Commons, with 
his to-day assertions and to-morrow denials, with his readiness to 
take any side or all sides in debate, with his piles of letters and 
pamphlets, with his tempestuous loyalty, furious zeal, volcanic 
oratory, would scarcely reconcile these six hundred gentlemen 
to such company as he, by his own showing, would bring with 
him from North America. It would be dangerous to admit 
within the bar men with ambition which “ overleaps that of 
Bismarck or Louis Napoleon ;” whose notions of meum and tuum 
crop out in acts of “ spoliation and appropriation ;” who are not 
inclined to do things by halves, if they concoct measures of 
spoliation and appropriation ‘‘on a more gigantic scale than any 
that has startled Europe;” and who betray cool impudence in 
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asking Imperial sanction to a scheme ‘ which has for two years 
convulsed society in British America.” ‘The British Constitution 
would not be safe in the care of these ferocious Canadians. Even 
good society in England has reason to feel alarmed at Mr. Howe’s 
ideas of organization. According to him, there is a lack of gentility 
in the colonies, good manners are at a discount, and were it not 
that these backwoodsmen have been furnished with ‘‘ the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form” in the person of a Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor, one fears to think to what a frightful state 
of vulgarity, if not of absolute barbarism, they might have sunk. 
An argument against Confederation is based upon this. Mr. Howe 
says :— 

“The single ‘golden link,’ as it is sometimes called, which binds us 
to the mother country, is to be rudely severed, and the only piece of 
patronage (?) reserved to the Crown in return for the protection which 
the ‘new nationality’ cannot do without, is to be wrenched from the 
Sovereign and dispensed from some bureau at Ottawa. The pretension 
is modest. Looking down the long line of Governors who have been 
sent to us from England, there may have been one or two not overwise, 
or who were indiscreet, but at all events they were gentlemen, and many 
brought with them ladies trained in the accomplishments and pure 
domestic life of this country. . . . The example set by such people and 
their families is to be traced in the social cultivation and gentle manners 
diffused from our capital to the shire towns and all over the country. 
But all this is to be changed. Of course no such people will be eligible 
under confederation. No nobleman or gentleman who has served his 
Sovereign by land or sea need apply. Even the Victoria Cross would be 
no recommendation.” 

However, I do hope that Mr. Howe will not give himself up to 
despair. Fashion plates, Court circulars, ball-room guides, and 
threepenny papers great, on questions of etiquette will, in all 
likelihood, continue to find their way into the provinces when 
confederated, unless the baser sort of his fellow-politicians make 
a dead set upon them. Plush and spangles defy tariff, cocked 
hats and swords are more than a match for the fiercest democracy, 
and, like thistles, are indigenous to almost every soil. But apart 
from this, a re-perusal of his ‘* Speeches, in two volumes,” might 
be useful to Mr. Howe. The editor of these ‘Speeches, in two 
volumes,” who is, by the way, with him in London, can refer him 
to the following passage in that useful work :— 

“Governors are sent to them [the provinces of British America] of 
whom they never heard,—who are unknown to the higher walks of 
British Parliamentary life, science, literature, diplomacy, or war.” 

If Mr. Howe and his editor are both afraid to refresh their 
memory from the book itself, I tender them consolation in a short 
extract from a speech delivered by Mr. Howe in 1854. 

“ The time will come—nay, Sir, it has come—when these degrading 
distinctions must no longer peril our allegiance. Will any man say that 
North America does not produce men as fit to govern States and pro- 
vinces as those who rule over Maine or Massachusetts at this hour? as 
most of those who are sent to govern the forty provinces of the Empire, 
as many that we have now sent to darken counsel and perplex us in the 
West? How long will North America be content to see their sons 
systematically excluded from the gubernatorial claims, not only of the 
provinces that we occupy, but of every other in the Empire? Not 
long. If monarchical institutions are to be preserved and the power of 
the Crown maintained, the leading spirits of the Empire must be 
chosen to govern the provinces, and the selection must not be confined 
to the circle of two small islands, to old officers, or broken-down mem- 
bers of Parliament.” 

But, perhaps, Mr. Howe sighs for a creation of mock peers and 
melodramatic lords, and his opposition to the Quebec scheme may 
spring from an apprehension taat ‘no such people will be eligible 
under confederation.” 

After all, the question comes back in its original simplicity. Is it 
politic to unite these provinces in one Confederacy, and are the 
majority of the people to be immediately affected thereby in 
favour of such a union? ‘The first part of this interrogatory is 
answered affirmatively by almost all the prominent colonists, and 
they are supported in this opinion by far-sceing British statesmen. 
‘The present welfare and future peace of British America seem to 
demand increased strength, united action, and more intimate 
relations ; the interests of the Empire join in pressing forward 
that which promises such results. ‘The time is opportune. ‘The 
wishes of the colonists appear from the singular unanimity with 
which the idea of Confederation has been received by them, from 
the temper in which the subject has been discussed, from the 
anxiety they have manifested in hastening conclusions, from their 
readiness to compromise where compromise was necessary, and 
from its adoption, when put in a practical shape, by overwhelm- 
ing majorities. ‘The only objectors among them are defeated and 





and word, and weak in argument. As the Saturday Review 
forcibly remarked, 

“Mr. Howe's pamphlet is valuable, as showing on how weak a basis 
of provincial prejudice and political cowardice the opposition to this 
large scheme of union has been built.” 

It remains for the Imperial Parliament to show that these im- 
portant provinces are esteemed at their true value, that the crisis 
is appreciated, and that an effort to mingle interests already allied 
shall not be rendered unsuccessful by discouragement proceeding 
from the mother country. The issues involved are too momentous 
to admit of trifling. A nation is struggling in its birth. The 
colonists feel, however much they may be misrepresented or 
maligned, that their expressed wishes are entitled, at the least, to 
respect. They do not sue in furmé pauperis, nor are they inclined 
to ape the antics of the street mendicant. ‘hey know full well 
what they have at stake, and neither sink their self-respect nor 
trim their words to catch applause. ‘They are too much in earnest 
to waste their energies in Quixotic contests. ‘Their old men long 
to see the government they have fought for, established, the insti- 
tutions they have reared, made secure, and the noble provinces 
they have won from the wilderness grafted into each other so fully 
as to give hope of a future national existence. Their youth yearn 
for a country which shall be worthy of the name, which affection 
may clasp, and around which the tendrils of a hallowed patriotism 
may naturally entwine themselves. ‘Their politicians are sick and 
tired of petty quarrels and divided counsels. They are only too 
willing to sink minor differences in a common effort to lift them- 
selves from obscurity, and give their country that position to which 
its resources, its extent, its importance justly entitles it. Ability 
looks with jealous eye across the lines, and demands an arena 
where prizes worth a struggle are fought for and won. The 
Republican has a wide and varied field for his talents and his 
energies. Every avenue to fame is open to him. Success brings 
to him a worthy reward. But separated from him by an imagi- 
nary dividing line is one who feels his energies cramped, his 
talents unappreciated, his aspirations tied down. Is it unnatural, 
then, for the British American to offer the right hand of fellow- 
ship to his neighbours who claim a common origin, who acknow- 
ledge a like allegiance, who guard similar institutions? Is it un- 
natural for the Canadian to say to the Nova Scotian, ‘‘ My danger 
is your danger, my foes are your foes ;” or to the New Brunswicker, 
‘+ For weal or woe, our destinies are bound up together? Disunited, 
we are petty and insignificant ; our interests jar—our efforts are 
wasted. United we are the makings of a nation.” And yet when, 
in spite of discouragements, in spite of obstacles seemingly in- 
superable, in spite of internal selfishness and external opposition, 
in spite of domestic torpor and foreign menace, these colonists have 
forced the public mind to reflect on the present, provide for the 
future, and stimulated lukewarmness into zeal, they are asked to 
renew the old struggles, to fight the self-same battles over again, and 
that, too, with men born amongst them, reared amongst them, par- 
takers of their prosperity, enriched by their toil, and made conspicu- 
ous by theirindustry. But those who moulded Confederation into 
shape have passed through an ordeal which is ample preparation 
for such attacks as are now made upon them. ‘They do not shrink, 
nor are they likely to be frightened. ‘Their loyalty may be sneered 
at, their exertions may be covered with derision, and flippant 
satire may exhaust its quiver. Disappointed ambition may make 
mouths, and personal pique may chaffer, but all we hold sacred 
condemns, every instinct of humanity revolts at, an attempt to 
gain prominence through the belittling of one’s kindred, one’s 
countrymen, one’s home. Devil-may-care arguments may indi- 
cate cleverness and versatility, a collection of historical shavings 
may be proof of a quick eye and nimble fingers, but facility in 
the former and an undue flaunting of the latter oftentimes seek 
appreciation in vain. Iam much mistaken, if Mr. Howe has not 
overshot his mark this time.—Believe me, yours faithfully, 

A Bririsu AMERICAN. 


[To tne Eprror or Tue “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sin,—The subject of a Confederation of the North Ameri- 
can Provinces has, for some time past, been pressed upon pub- 
lic attention by gentlemen from the colonies who have taken 
opposite sides, and it is understood that delegates have assembled 
here from two or three of the provinces to urge Her Mafesty’s 
Government to embody in an Act of Parliament some scheme of 
Union upon which it is assumed they will agree. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the people of these islauds must give some thought to 
the question, and endeavour to form a sound judgment. I have 
been looking at it from two or three points of view, and, with your 


disappointed politicians, niiserable in number, inconsistent in act | permission, will give your readers the benefit of my cogitations. 
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And first, as to the view which an English merchant, manu- 
facturer, or free-trader ought to take. Nothing in the history of 
legislation has been more successful than the free-trade policy of 
England. ‘The results are so astounding and so gratifying, that 
there is no longer room for question or controversy. It is clear, 
then, that Great Britain, having fifty great provinces and depen- 
dencies, should, for her own sake and for theirs, endeavour, by the 
exercise of every legitimate influence, to secure to them all the 
advantages of that policy. Where there are no legislatures this 
can be done by the single exercise of the prerogative. Where 
there are, every fair means should be used to instruct the Gover- 
nors and inform the public mind, that the people of these growing 
communities may be protected from an abuse of the great powers 
which have been conferred in respect to the regulation of trade 
and taxation. It has been proved by the experience of some of 
our most prosperous provinces that an ad valorem duty of 10 
per cent. is amply sufficient to enable a colony to support its 
government, light its coasts, train its militia, and conduct its 
public improvements ; and the suggestion is well worthy of con- 
sideration whether, when a colony taxes the manufactures of the 
mother country at a higher rate than this, the very act should 
not be considered as a withdrawal from the empire. Four 
of our provinces in North America have adopted the free-trade 
policy of this country. They adhere to it still. They wish to 
adhere to it. Canada is the only one that has resorted to high 
protective duties. Though somewhat reduced of late, they are 
still 50 per cent. above those of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward's 
Island, and nearly 40 per cent. above Newfoundland ; and it is 
apparent that the people of these latter provinces must pay that 
additional duty, besides surrendering large surplus revenues now 
raised by their low tariffs, the moment they are placed by con- 
federation under the control of Canada. In the maritime 
provinces, therefore, from the start, our free-trade policy, to 
which they have clung, must be abandoned, and consumers must 
pay 50 per cent. more duty than they pay now, besides losing all the 
advantages which they enjoy from a frugal management of their 
own affairs, 

Let us see how this change will affect us. I will take a single 
article of British manufacture as an illustration. Every blanket 
that has been imported into Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward's Island, and Newfoundland for a century has come from 
England. Canada manufactures blankets, but paying the same 
duties as we do, we command the market by fair competition. 
When confederation is forced upon these provinces, blankets and 
woollen cloths will enter from Canada duty free, while the 
Yorkshire manufacturer will be shut out, by the cost of a long 
voyage and a discriminating duty against him of 15, perhaps 2) 
per cent. Can we be surprised, then, if Leeds, and Halifax, and 
all the large cities in the North discuss this question as keenly 
as Birmingham and Manchester are likely to do, when the same 
unfair discrimination comes to tell on cotton goods and hardware ? 

Let us see how this confederation, if adopted, will strengthen 
or weaken our defences. At present the Cabinets of Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward's Island deliberate, and 
their Parliaments legislate, within cannon-shot of deep water, 
and can be at any time covered by the guns of British iron-clads. 
The seat of Government in New Brunswick is but a hundred 
miles inland, and if removed to St. John’s, the great commercial 
centre of the province, might also be placed under the protection 
of the fleet. ‘These four provinces, co-operating with the 
military and naval commanders-in-chief, would doubtless enable 
the British Government to make a successful fight for the supre- 
macy of the sea, even if Canada, above Quebec, were for a time 
overrun. We might thus hold tothe end of the war a large portion 
of our territory, and when we had closed the ports, and cut up 
the commerce of the enemy, the whole might be recovered. But 
if the maritime provinces were ruled from Ottawa, our whole 
machinery might be crippled, and those provinces lost by a suc- 
cessful raid of a powerful flying corps d’armée thrown across the 
frontier, because the moment Ottawa was taken orders would 
be issued to the other provinces to lay down their arms, orders 
which it would be treason to disobey. If we do not retain the 
independent and exclusive control of the maritime provinces, we 
may be left without a harbour of refuge, a spar, or a ton of coal 
on the American seaboard, while the outposts of our great rival 
will be advanced eight hundred miles nearer to Ireland. If the 
tepublicans get possession of the coal of Nova Scotia, and of the 
harbours of that province and of Newfoundland, they can throw 
a large army into Ireland in a week. 

Some persons seem to think that confederation would develop 
a feeling of nationality in British America, and open a career for 





the ambitious. This matter is strangely misunderstood. The pro- 
vinces already belong to the greatest and most successful confede- 
racy that the world ever saw—the British Empire. ‘Their popula- 
tions have social, political, commercial, and literary fraternity 
with two hundred and thirty millions of people inhabiting fifty 
great states and provinces scattered all over the world. Great 
Britain, having points of vantage everywhere, and liberal com- 
mercial treaties, the trade of all foreign countries is open to their- 
mariners and merchants. What will they gain if they withdraw 
from this great confederacy, and set up another too weak to stand 
alone, playing the poor farce of Mexico over again, and existing 
under the protectorate of the United States till they become 
absorbed into the Union? What career can this weak con- 
federacy offer, what honours can its young men win at Ottawa, 
compared with the prizes and distinctions presented to the 
ambitious in the naval, military, and civil service of the 
Crown? Should the House of Commons be thrown opem 
to them, and this may yet be arranged, fresh blood and 
much varied knowledge may be drawn into the service of the 
State, and a career will then be opened to millions of British 
subjects that will make the Empire impregnable against domestic 
treason and foreign assault. Lut should this not be done, the 
colonists are better off even without this privilege than they would 
be scrambling for the paltry prizes to be secured at Ottawa. The 
two Westphals fought under Nelson and are Admirals, Cunard 
won his Baronetcy by bridging the Atlantic, Williams won 
another by defending Kars, and Inglis another by defending 
Lucknow. All of these men were born in Nova Scotia. Without 
friends or parliamentary influence, and amidst the stirring com- 
petition of imperial public life, they won distinctions which gave 
them rank and consideration in a great empire, as I trust many a 
colonist will yet do if the institutions under which such men have 
been trained are let alone still to develop a love for these islands: 
and zealous devotion to the common weal. 

The policy to be acop‘ed by Great Britain to my mind is clear. 
We should discourage all babble about dismemberments, withdraw: 
any Governor who talks of making new nations out of fragments. 
of the Queen’s dominions; cat! to order and vote down at the 
hustings any member of Parliament who advises British subjects. 
in the outlying provinces to throw off their allegiance and set up 
for themselves; and above all and before all, let us change the 
timid and desponding frame of mind too prevalent in these latter 
days. Let us sing our old songs, speak words of cheer to each 
other, refrain from meddling with what does not concern us, but. 
give all the world to understand that this great empire contains: 
within itself the elements of strength necessary to its preservation 
and defence, that our boundaries must be respected and our honour 
maintained. Let us do justice to the feeble, and promptly repair 
wrongs that we may inadvertently do to powerful States without 
waiting to be asked, but let us always be prepared for the aggres- 
sive and unreasonable, and ready to show that the heroic blood 
which cemented this great fabric of regulated liberty and civiliza-. 
tion was not shed in vain. 

These are my views of confederation, and I throw them out that 
others may examine and criticize them if they are unsound.—L 
remain, &c., BriTANNicus. 


December 4, 1866. 





THE SPECTATOR AND THE CLERGY. 

(To tne Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”] 
Str,—The Spectator is generally and rightly acknowledged to 
be a Liberal journal, perhaps as genuinely Liberal as any journal 
printed in England; moreover, it is distinguished by an unmis- 
takably carnest tone on all the important questions it treats of. 
For these reasons its weekly appearance is welcomed in the houses 
of many clergymen, and in mine among the many, who do not. 
find their own pet opinions neatly expressed there. We believe 
in the honesty of the Spectator, we are therefore the more hurt at 
the inveterate and illiberal attacks continually made in it on 
large sections of the clergy, and we believe them for the most part 
unjust. I cannot at this moment recollect all that has been 
brought against us in the Spectator during the past year, but 
the impression left on my mind is that we are regarded 
by that journal as the great impediments to all desirable progress. 
It is when treating of High Churchmen, however, their opinions 
and their practices, that your most noble journal—I speak earnestly 
—seems to forget its professions. I look in vain, then, for any 
shadow of liberal and consequently of intelligent treatment. ‘The 
whole question of Ritual, &c., is scornfully put aside with a few 
satirical and, as it seems to me, feeble allusions to ‘‘ green waist- 
coats,” “ millinery,” ‘“‘dreamy parsons,” &c. On one occasion, 
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indeed, the Spectator condescended to lose its temper, and called | protest against Mr. Buckle’s admirable exposure of Louis's vaunte] 
the Ritualists ‘‘ foul names,” ‘‘snobs” being the only term I | patronage. He says that the conception of France, happy and 
remember. Now, all this would apply equally well to the | prosperous at home, powerful and respected abroad, the centre of 
ritual which was set on foot by one Moses, who is thought the European State system, and the leader of the movement of 
by many to have had the best advice on the subject, or | European thought, was not wholly wanting to Louis. But all 
at least to have shown great sagacity, and he was very particular | he can urge in answer to Mr. Buckle is that some great men were 
on the matter of dress. I have no sympathy with the advanced | left during the second half of Louis's reign, and that others were 
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Ritualists, and whoily dissent from the doctrine they are so success- 
fully propagating, and by such well chosen means—it being a very 
hard matter to punish a man for an attitude or gesture, or even for 
the particular pattern of his vestment. Yet all these things in- 
doctrinate, as surely as pictures are useful in teaching. But since 
it is mainly a clerical question, the Spectator thinks it is suffi- 
ciently met by a pooh-pooh, or, at the most, a snarl. I have 
been chiefly moved to write this letter by the statement, made in 
the last number of the Spectator, that ‘‘ the real difficulty” (in 
the way of compulsory education) “ will come from the clergy,” 
and by a further assertion that ‘‘ the no-conscience-clause party 
would rather half England be altogether uneducated, than that the 
clergy should be partially embarrassed in teaching the other half.” 
Neither of these assertions is, in my belief, true. Instead, how- 
ever, of combating your statements, let me state the feeling of a 
large body of clergy—both of those who, like myself, do not 
object to the Conscience Clause, and also of those who do—with 
regard to the part they are prepared to take in the education of 
the poorer classes. It will be admitted that the clergy have 
laboured, and are labouring, harder than any other body of men 
in the kingdom in behalf of education. And notwithstanding the 
excessive.eagerness shown in some quarters to dispense with 
our assistance, we cannot see but that secular education would 
suffer should we withdraw, and we have no intention whatever 
of doing so. But what we say is this:—that only as a means 
to religious knowledge does it concern us to meddle with 
education at all, and if we cannot teach religion whilst we give 
secular instruction, the duty of instructing does not belong to us. 
We will not seem to have the care of children to whom we cannot 
teach the doctrine of the Incarnation, or, it might be, even the 
existence of God. We acknowledge the advantage of secular 
instruction, and most sincerely desire to see every child in the 
kingdom receiving such instruction, either with or without our 
assistance ; but do not expect ministers of religion to work for 
any end but religion, or to accept help on condition that we shall 
give up the one thing we care for. This I believe to be the feel- 
ing of a very large number of clergy who are thought such bigots 
for their opposition to the Conscience Clause. I only differ from 
them inasmuch as I believe that, insert what clause you like in 
the title-deeds of our school-rooms, not one parent in a hundred 
will ever care to object to his child being taught religion. But 
then parents might, and those who think they will, have a right, 
in my opinion, to refuse to undertake the education of their 
children. I have already written more than you will care to print, 
80 I cannot now enter into the question of the effect of the 
Conscience Clause in different parishes; but there is ample room 
for discussion on that point.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Lancasuire CURATE. 

[We insert this manly letter with great pleasure, and are very 
sorry if any random expressions have seemed impertinently 
caustic. We have a very sincere respect for the High Church 
clergy, though we do not quite see that a new Mosaic dispensation 
as to vestments is needed.—Ep, Spectator.] 


BOOKS. 

——@———. 

FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU AND COLBERT.* 
WHEN the lectures composing this volume were first delivered at 
Edinburgh, the title chosen for them was ‘‘ The Age of Louis XLV.” 
The present name describes the book better. But in the former 
name there was an unconscious irony which we are almost sorry to 
lose. There was something grand in identifying Louis with a long 
period of great deeds and greater failures, when the deeds belonged 
to others and the failures were his only contribution. Yet Mr. 
Bridges, though he has altered his title, though in one or two 
places he acknowledges that the glories of Louis’s reign were due to 
Colbert, that Louis found France rich and left her bankrupt, 
found general peace and plunged into useless and hopeless wars, 
found wise men and good generals, and either survived them or 
drove them into opposition,—is loth to draw the right moral, or 
even wholly to abandon his quondam hero. He goes so far as to 





* France under Richelicu and Colbert. 
Edmonston aud Douglas. 1866. 


growing to manhood. Racine’s chef d'wuvre was published, 
he says, during the period which Mr. Buckle considers 
utterly barren; Bossuet and Fénélon were still alive; Yo). 
taire was twenty-one, and Montesquieu twenty-six at the 
King’s death. The argument would not have been so com. 
plete, but its fallacies would have been less blameable, had Mr, 
Bridges not passed over Dhédre, Racine’s real master-piece, and 
given the palm to Athalie. He might fairly have remembered 
that Bossuet’s Oraisons were all delivered before 1688, and his 


name is remembered was published in 1669. And nothing can 
be more fatal than the appeal to the name of Voltaire, whom Mr. 
Bridges himself had shown us two pages before ‘‘ waiting like a 
wild beast chained till the cry of joy that rang through France 
at the King’s death should give the signal for the combat.” It ig 
possible that Louis may have had the conception of Erance for which 
Mr. Bridges gives him credit. But he certainly did not take the 
pains to realize it. Instead of dictating laws to other States, he 
made them all impatient of his attempted interference. He de- 
stroyed the French Navy, which Colbert’s son had created; he 
squandered the surplus which Colbert had left, and loaded the 
country with the debt against which Colbert had striven; he 
drove the most industrious workers of France into exile, and then, 
having given his enemies all the materials of war—generals, 
soldiers, revenue, and thirst for vengeance — he rushed into war that 
all might be employed against him, We need not go beyond Mr, 
Bridges’ own book for these details, nor for the further touch that 
while Louis was thus ruining his kingdom at the bidding of 
the Jesuits, he thought an atheist was infinitely preferable toa 
Jansenist. 

We said that Mr. Bridges did not attempt to draw the right 
moral, and we attribute it to his belonging to the sect of the 
Positivists. A belief in France and a dislike of England are two 
of the first principles of this body. There is no reason why the 
Positivists should not believe in the country which gave them 
their apostle, but we object to their distorting history for the sake 
either of Comte or of his philosophy. Mr. Bridges talks grandly 
and vaguely about the laws of modern progress, when cause and 
effect are clear. He traces with much acuteness the course of 
events from the time when Richelieu broke the power of the nobles 
and strengthened the crown, till, both power and will being con- 


of its one pillar. But to hint that the State would have been 
firmer on a broader basis is blasphemy against France and a 
tribute to the English Constitution. Mr. Bridges tells us that, if 
instead of strengthening the crown Richelieu had convened the 
States-General, he would have given supremacy to the very 
class against which he was contending—the great land- 
holders. We may fairly ask if this was the result of 
the next convocation of the States-General. Even if the seven- 
teenth century was not ripe for such a form of government, and if 
Richelieu’s rule in itself was nearly perfect, the statesman must 
| look to the future, and choose institutions for their durability more 
| than for their temporary success. So loug as there was a weak 
| king governed by a great statesman, or a king who was himself a 
| statesman, Richelieu’s system mightanswer. Despotism would not be 
| the best of governments even if you could always have a despot of 
supreme ability and the purest devotion to his people’s interests. 
| But these two conditions are necessary to a decent despotism, 
| and the Positivists leave them out of sight. Mr. Bridges does 
' not indeed commit all the excesses of his school. He talks of 
| Christian civilization, and gives the Popes credit for being 
| guided by wise and statesman-like instincts in stimulating Western 
Europe to the Crusades. What will Mr. Congreve say to such 
| bigotry? How will he talk any longer of the presence of the 
Turks in Europe as a valuable protest against the exclusive claims 
| of Christianity ? 

| Itis unfortunate that Mr. Bridges is too ready to follow the 
lead of his fellow-disciples on another article of the Positivist 





| faith. He persists in glorifying the French Revolution without 
| once looking at the facts on which he bases his eulogy. In one 
| page he tells us that Richelieu pronounced forty-seven sentences of 
' death on nobles, but only executed twenty-six of them, and adds, 
By J. H. Bridges, M.B. Edinburgh: | ‘ number which, like that of the victims of the guillotine, is far 


chief works written, if not published. The book by which Fénélox’s . 


centrated in the monarch, the edifice of the State fell with the fall, 
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less than the loud cries uttered against Richelieu’s tyranny have led 
historians to imagine.” Is it just to compare 27 capital execu- 
tions during 18 years with 1,285 in 45 days? Yet this is the 
result of Mr. Bridges’ parallel. Then, he says, the Revolution 
of 1789 inaugurated a polity founded upon peaceful industry. He 
speaks twice within six pages of ‘ the glorious defence of their soil, 
which at the close of the eighteenth century the French Republicans 
maintained against the kings and aristocracies of Europe,” com- 

aring it the second time to Marathon and to the struggle of 
William the Silent against the overwhelming forces and general- 
ship of Spain. He even strings together in one line, as fields at 
which the blood rises, Marathon and Salamis, Morgarten, Ban- 
nockburn, and Valmy. ‘Those who have not read the history of 
the French revolutionary wars would of course conclude, as the 
Positivists mean them to conclude, that the kings and nobles of 
Europe made a united attack on France, and that France repelled 
them by heroic efforts. The overwhelming forces of the Persians 
at Marathon, the ships by thousands and men in nations of 
Salamis, the 20,000 Austrians crushed by 1,600 Swiss in the 
defile of Morgarten, were foemen whom it was a glory to overcome, 
and whose defeat was the making of a nation. If Mr. Bridges con- 
trasts the general conduct of the revolutionary wars with these 
battles, he ought not to forget that the allied Kings were never 
agreed, or united, or resolute. They took the field reluctantly 
because France declared war against them, but their efforts 
were directed elsewhere, and their hearts were with their efforts. 
The field of Valmy is even more unaptly chosen. The French 
had posted themselves so badly that they must have. been 
beaten. One of their Generals saw it, and ordered his men to fill 
their pockets with potatoes, and be ready to break their ranks and 
slip away singly through the woods. The Prussia~s carried on a 
cannonade during the morning, and the explosiou. . some powder 
waggons in the rear of the French almost caused the flight of 
these revolutionary heroes. But at the very moment when the 
Prussians had got ready to attack in three columns, the Duke of 
Brunswick pronounced against fighting. If this makes Mr. 
Bridges’ blood rise he must be easily excited. The account 
would rather make our gorge rise, if we were not diverted from 
contemplation of the incapacity shown by the allied Kings and 
aristocracies and of the safe violence of the Republicans, by the 
calumnies with which that incapacity is tortured into power, 
and that violence is magnified into heroism. 

Now that we have shown Mr. Bridges what we consider his 
faults, and what are, to our thinking, very grave ones, we will let 
him show us one of his most conspicuous merits. ‘The following 
brilliant scene reads well in a book; we can conceive that it was 
still more successful in a lecture :— 

“It is worth while to glaifee for a moment as eye-witnesses into old 
Paris during the month of August in 1648; not forgetting that the 
King of England was in Carisbrook prison then; and that, in the year 
before, the Viceroy of Naples had yielded his power to a fisherman. The 
loud debates in the old Palais de Justice; the grave lawyers, who, from 
time immemorial, had been the bulwarks of the monarchical authority 
against the feudal power, goaded into hot opposition; the Parlement 
making common cause with the other sovereign Courts of Paris; Pre- 
sidents Lamoignon, Talon, De Mesmes, Molé, strenuously attacking 
Mazarin’s profligate expenditure with one hand, and with the other as 
strenuously pressing backward against Broussel, ‘the Roman tribune,’ 
and other impetuous members of their own body, who in antique 
classical republican harangues were agitating for nothing less than a 
complete transference to themselves of the whole legislative power of 
the monarchy; the people of Paris who, ever since the religious wars, 
had become a political power in France, with whom statesmen had to 
count, hanging on the lips of these grave agitators, and clamouring for 
the removal of the octrot just imposed on all provisions brought into the 
city; the noblesse, eagerly watching which party offered the best lever- 
age for the restoration of their power; the proud Austrian Queen, half 
insolent, half piteous of the people’s misery, not unwilling, were it less 
troublesome, to alleviate their distress, but chiefly scandalized at their 
discbedience; Mazarin, her confidential minister (if not, as it was 
whispered, in a far nearer relation), the butt of that terrible Parisian 
sarcasm which, like the flash of the cannon, is so apt to be followed by its 
shot and shell, managing his foes and friends with smiling face and 
trembling heart, framing his hand-to-mouth budgets, amassing an enor- 
mous private fortune, yet never losing sight of that which alone redeems 
him, the high aim of his European diplomacy,—such was political life in 
Paris while the Thirty Years’ War was being closed at Miinster, 
Spanish armies alone standing stubbornly against young Condé in the 
Netherlands. The drama, after all, would have hardly sufficient interest 
for us, but for the inimitable skill of its narrators, who, like insects in 
ambe;, have immortalized their own and their friends’ littleness in the 
brilliant transparency of their French style. We have memoirs of a 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, bravest and unbashfullest of Amazons, 
fighting and intriguing for a husband, royal, princely, ducal, or, if better 
might not be, at least noble; of a Madame de Motteville, Queen’s 
favourite, sweet, faithful, ladylike, the insolence of her caste and breed- 
ing contrasting so strangely with the delicate gentleness and candour of 
her nature ; finally, of the Archbishop, and arch-conspirator himself, 
John Francis Paul de Gondi, afterwards Cardinal de Retz; intriguing 
over night with every disaffected man, whether prince of the blood, 





parliamentary orator, hungry trader, or starving artizan; moving the 
market women to tears next morning, in the nave of Notre Dame, by 
eloquent discourses on the duty of forgiveness to enemies; haranguing 
the mob from his coach, when the service was over, with cautious, 
cunning, stimulating exhortations to obey the Queen, and disobey her 
chosen minister; presenting himself at Court in the afternoon with the 
cool, shrowd audacity of a Parisian gamin, and offering to quell the 
rioters ; and finding leisure in this busy life for scandalous intrigues 
with the most fashionable ladies of the period; De Retz, bright-eyed, 
impudent ecclesiastical demagogue, vicious, witty, veracious hypocrite, 
has in his inimitable memoirs left photographic images of all that passed 
around him.” 





HOBSON’S CHOICE.* 

Mr. Dutton Coox has written us a very humourous little tale for 
our holiday reading, which may not only be warranted to amuse, 
but very safely warranted not to instruct us. It is to a novel 
what a rough pen-and-ink sketch is to a finished picture, mere 
outline, and yet for that very reason perhaps often more successful 
than the finished article. It contains just the strokes of which 
the author felt certain, for the sake of which he made his picture, 
and no more. There is no dilution, no padding, in order to 
bolster up the characters into something more substantial than 
the writer had imagined them. Now, of course, there are artists 
in whom the after-strokes are not only as good as, but even better 
than, those preliminary lines which constituted the conception to 
their own inner imagination; as they go on painting they go 
on discovering that of which they had themselves previously got only 
an imperfect conception. They go deeper and deeper with every 
fresh line, and reach their own truest thought only as they are 
putting in the last finishing strokes. Such an artist was Thacke- 
ray. He scarcely penetrated fully to his own inner conception of 
Colonel Newcome until perhaps those last words, in which the poor 
old Colonel’s memory of his boyhood at Greyfriars flickered up in 
his dying moments, and he answered to the sound of the accus- 
tomed bell with the ‘ Newcome adsum!’ of his youth. And this is 
the reason why Thackeray's Christmas tales were usually so dis- 
appointing beside his greater works. ‘There was a falsetto note in 
them. He knew that he could not, in his space and within the limits 
of his plan, do anything that really suited his genius, and hence 
he had to fill up with laughter which had a certain shrillness and 
artificiality in it, not in the best sense proper to Thackeray. But 
Mr. Dutton Cook’s style of art is lighter. His first touches are 
usually his best. He does not often deepen the touches as he 
accumulates them. He has a true eye for character, and a real 
humour for its contrasts and inconsistencies, but he gets fatigued 
with dwelling on the same character, and needs variety to freshen 
up his fancy. Hence we think this light little story is one of the 
best he has ever written. No doubt it borders on farce. There 
is not a touch of depth in any of the sketches. The hero, Mr. 
Francis Hobson, is a young man who not only ill deserves his 
good luck,—which may be said of most of us,—but who gains it 
by his least meritorious acts. He goes down to see a worldly 
maiden aunt with the deliberate design of marrying her even 
more selfish and worldly niece for her money, in spite of a 
complete absence of regard for her, and wins instead, almost 
against his will, though not against his wish, an affec- 
tionate and disinterested little wife. He drinks mahogany- 
coloured brandy-and-water with an irascible old gentleman at his 
hotel, makes himself scandalously drank thereby, and finds it 
eventually the most fortunate act of his life, as it brings him, 
previously briefless, briefs in great plenty from the irascible old 
gentleman, who turns out to be the great political solicitor of the 
Tory party. It will be seen, then, that JJobson's Choice is not a 
novellette written with an ‘improving purpose.’ If any young 
person were so silly,—which probably no young person is,—as to 
act like the heroes of the novels he reads, in the hope of sharing 
their ultimately distinguished fate, he would be induced by 
perusing the history of Mr. Francis Hobson to risk marrying for 
money and getting very drunk on mahogany-coloured brandy-and- 
water, in the hope that he might win the money eventually, or as 
much of it as he wished for, without paying the penalty, and, by the 
favour of fortune, out of the very steps which seem so ill calcu- 
lated to do anything but lower him in his own eyes. That is not 
a very noble moral. But in real life morals of any real value are 
only got by going a little deeper into the heart of the matter than 
Mr. Cook takes us in this amusing little story, and plenty of ‘ morals’ 
quite as bad might be extracted from real life, if the upper current 
of circumstances alone were taken, as Mr. Cook has alone taken 
them, in this bit of comedy. 

For the rest, the idea of the tale,—to work out the proverbial 
meaning of Hobson's choice into a story with a Hobson for hero, 
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—has been very happily effected. Hobson’s choice, however, turns 
out, as Hobson’s choices (which are, indeed, a species of natural 
selection in Mr. Darwin’s sense) not unfrequently do, decidedly 
better than the ordinary results of a more voluntary selection. 
Mr. Francis Hobson does not choose his wife out of the two 
articles submitted to him, but is virtually chosen for; that is, he 
takes the only one whom it was open to him to take,—the conflict 
for existence having prompted a hungry curate to deprive him 
already of the young lady with money though she appears to be 
disengaged. In this case, however, the conflict for existence has 
given, unintentionally, the advantage to the least forward man, 
instead of the most forward, and Mr. Hobson profits more by the 
process of ‘natural selection,’ though apparently worsted, than 
“ betting Barlow” his competitor. The little secret at the bottom 
of the story is capitally kept, and the true character of Hobson's 
choice most humorously brought out at the fitting moment. 

There are two or three sketches of character, one of them purely 
comic, in this little story, which are really good. As usual, the 
hero and his Sophy Brown are not very interesting, though Mr. 
Hobson’s own private perplexities, as he strives against the 
natural selection which nature has in store for him, are cleverly 
given,—especially his sudden shame when his letter of pro- 
posal to one lady crackles in the pocket against which he is 
squeezing the arm of the other young lady to whom manifest 
destiny assigns him. But the cleverest sketches by far are those 
of his Aunt, Miss Fanny Hobson, and his strong-minded cousin, 
the emphatic blonde, Miss Matilda Milner,—or rather, perhaps, 
Mrs. Barlow. Miss Hobson, or ‘‘old Aunt Fanny,” as the hero 
of the tale designates her, is rather a new shade of maiden lady,— 
a maiden lady of a new shade of selfishness remarkable for its 
moderation,—in novellettes. Her moderation in everything ex- 
cept jealousy, even in coldness and selfishness, the tepid interest 
she takes in seeing ‘things nice about her,’ which is nevertheless 
the chief interest of her life, her very great toleration for the 
escapades of men, due not so much to any self-control on her own 
part, as to a deliberate belief that men are by nature a brutal 
kind of creature from whom no good can ip general be ex- 
pected, are all admirably touched off. ‘The following will give a 
good idea of the sketch :— 


‘Miss Hobson, from the heights of propriety and civilization looking 
down upon men generally as ‘ outer barbarians,’ addicted to disorderly 
views on most subjects, and as to religious matters, very thinly par- 
titioned from a distressing paganism,—Miss Hobson, possessed with 
these views, deemed that there was cause for self-congratulation when 
very slight concessions were made by the other sex on her account. 
She had long since, as it were, written off man as a thoroughly bad 
debt, and considered that she had reason to be both satisfied and sur- 
prised when she found him tendering a small payment on account of 
the large sums owing to herself and society in the way of decorous 
demeanour. She had been thoroughly prepared for her nephew, Frank 
Hobson,—in his carrying into action the corruptness and indelicacy 
natural, as she held, to male methods of thinking—posing himself at 
Beachville as a Sabbath-breaker and ‘excursionist: markedly avoiding 
attendance at church, among many other malefactions and short- 
comings. In this respect, however, she had been agreeably disappointed. 
Frank Hobson had appeared at morning service at St. Jude’s. Miss 
Hobson regarded his conduct in such wise as a compliment to herself, 
and was proportionately grateful. But her views upon the worthless- 
ness and culpability of man’s nature were in no way changed -or dis- 
placed. His good deeds were, in her eyes, matters of accident and 
eccentricity—by no means part of a system; upon their recurrence it 
was not possible for any one to rely; whereas his evil doings were 
regular and concentric, and constituted the economy of his existence. 
She was not therefore disposed to overrate the importance of Mr. Hob- 
son’s attendance at St. Jude’s; was, indeed, careful to demonstrate that 
she did not desire to regard thatsingle act of duty at all in the light of 
a precedent, or as justifying expectation that a new career of exemplary 
conduct was thereby instituted. It was gratifying for the moment, and 
there was an end of it. It was not to be considered as hopeful or 
promising for the future. Men only behaved well fitfully, and invari- 
ably backslided. Frank Hobson had attended divine service in the 
morning ; but Miss Hobson did not view that as a reason for expecting 
that he would go to St. Jude’s again in the evening; but rather the 
contrary. She did not even permit herself to count upon his attend- 
ance in the morning at St. Jude’s in the event of his paying any future 
visits to Beachville. ‘Thero’s no knowing for certain what men will 
do,’ Miss Hobson argued; ‘ but it’s pretty safe to rely upon their doing 
whatever's most improper and outrageous.’—‘If you want any more 
wine, Frank, you know you've only to ring for it,’ said Miss Hobson, as 
she rose from the dinner-table. ‘Mogford will bring you what you 
want ; and when you're tired of sitting here, you'll find me upstairs in 
the drawing-room. I’m seldom equal to going to church in the evening.’ 
This was of course said upon the assumption that her nephew would 
not go again to St. Jude’s. Then, lest she might be considered to have 
proceeded too completely upon that assumption, Miss Hobson added, 
‘The girls generally attend evening service. There is seldom any 
difficulty about obtaining seats at St. Jude’s in the evening, if you like 
to accompany them.’ Miss Hobson, her prejudices against mankind 
apart, was disposed to be equitable and just in her dealings. She 
would not have it said that, by taking too much for granted the 
heathenism of her nephew in common with the rest of his sex, she had 


| line of conduct he might otherwise have developed.—‘ Oh, thank you!? 
_ said Mr. Hobson, simply; and Miss Hobson understood without surprise 
| or sorrow—because the event chimed in so completely with her own 


| anticipations in that respect—that her nephew did not urpose to 


| accompany his cousin and Miss Brown to evening service at St. Jude's,” 
| Miss Matilda Milner is still better. We know the cold, placid, 

selfish, well filled-out blonde beauty,—such a one as Mr. Rochester 
| in Jane Eyre disrespectfully called an ‘‘ armful ”—with her artificia} 
| emphasis on some one word in every sentence to give the impression 
of warmth, as well as if we had made a special study of her in real 
life, and far better than if we had merely met her. The third sketch 
of some merit, Mr. Verulam Tomkisson, is, perhaps, a little of the 
stagey-comic class, but no one can well help laughing at his dis- 
comfiture when he finds that his fair Boulogne widow has two 
** encumbrances ” after he is engaged to be married to her ; and the 
scene in which he welcomes Mr. Hobson after the first flow of 
briefs to his area chambers in Lincoln’s Inn is very lively indeed. 
On the whole, we may promise our readers that an afternoon 
spent on Hobson's Choice will be spent pleasantly, and produce 
no small crop of apparently causeless laughs in secret places 
afterwards, as the better passages return suddenly upon the 
memory. 





RUNIC MONUMENTS.* 
Tuts is a work far beyond the power of criticism, for the main 
difficulty in reviewing a book of this kind is in stating what it does 
not contain. An index of everything discussed in its pages would 
make a large volume. Nothing escapes the author’s grasp which 
has any reference to Runic lore, and everything is treated in such 
a masterly style that we are lost in wonder and amazement. It is 
the first part of a work published in the English language at Copen- 
hagen, where Mr. Stephens is University Professor of Old-Northern 
Languages, and it treats of the Runic monuments and inscriptions 
of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the British Isles ; England, 
scarred and heaped with burial barrows, being the great Runic 
giant tree which has spread its roots over the whole of Western 
Europe. Hence, many of the monuments and inscriptions ase 
-associated with English history, and have a close and intimate 
connection with many of the vital political and historical events 
of the past, showing us the force of tradition, aud the 
frequency with which it is confirmed by documentary and 
other memorial evidence. And when we call to mind that 
nearly all our history before the time of Bede is simply tradi- 
tional, and notice how often local traditions fall into perfect con- 
nection and symmetry with the written memorials of our stone 
monuments and other antiquarian discoveries, and how often these 
dispel the clouds and mists and corroborate the traditions which 
are gathered round our earliest records, we see at once the great 
value of these Runic inscriptions ; for from these fragments of 
stone, bronze, &c., we get something of the manners and habits 
of our own race, at periods not only concurrent with, but even 
perhaps antecedent to, tradition. The work embraces the Runic 
inscriptions hitherto discovered which can be relied upon. And 
when we remember that the destruction of inscribed stones has 
been universal in all lands and ages, and that thousands and thou- 
sands of Runic monuments must have disappearel during the last 
2000 years, the wonder is that we have so many still remaining. 
‘The work contains inscriptions from the second century downwards, 
to the cessation of Runic writing, found on stones, rings, brooches, 
bracelets, combs, knives, bells, &c., deciphered, and explained, and 
illustrated with about 500 engravings, and forming a work of classic 
and enduring excellence. In theintroduction our author favours us 
with a very learned discussion on the origin of languages and 
their various changes and combinations, the discordances and 
confusion of dialects, the irregularities of orthography, and 
other provincial and linguistic peculiarities, ranging from the 
Gothic and Scandinavian to the good broad Scotch and Old- 
Northern English; the whole proving that the language of these 
monuments is old, and that it is Old-Northern, but with dialectic 
tendencies, according as the monument was found in England or 
Scandinavia. The further we go back, the greater the archaisms. 
He also treats very skilfully on the powers of the Runic letters, 
their new elements, their various and modified characters, and 
their fresh forms and developments, so as to get at their true sig- 
nification, in all which he has admirably succeeded. He shows 
that the oldest skin books or parchment writings of Scandinavia, 
which date from the thirteenth century, are worthless for discus- 
sions of this kind, and cannot be compared with those of England 
which date from the seventh century, although England was 





* The Old-Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England. Part J. By 
Professor George Stephens, F.5.A, Loudon: J. R. Smith; Cheapinghaven: Michal- 
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one of Scandinavia’s earliest colonies. In _ his chapter on 
‘‘Runic Remains and Runic Writings” he gives uz an interest- 
ing account of the great weapon-finds in the Scandinavian 
mosses, chiefly belonging to the third century ; finds of arms and 
other objects, warlike or domestic, made of gold, silver, bronze, 
iron, wood, &c.; swords, ring-mail, shields, military ornaments, 
farming implements, &c., probably concealed for safety, to be after- 
wards exhumed and made use of, some of them bearing Roman 
letters, and evidently of Roman make, while others of them have 
been stamped and cut with the letters of the ‘* Barbarians,” i. e., | 
the Old-Northern Runes, thus throwing us back at least to the oldest | 
historical times, and to a strange intermingling of the Roman and | 
the barbarian, the whole of them bearing the brunt of many | 
hard-fought battles, being hacke1, and dented, and battered, and 
broken, and thus raising a supposition that they had been used in 
some crusade for plunder and power, or in some foray against the 
walls, and castles, and towns in Roman Britain, “ the fruitful 
jland of the far west.” He also examines with philosophic calm- 
ness and consummate skill the nature and the intent of the bauta- 
stones or ‘‘miune-stones,” i. e., the stones of remembrance, or 
eravestones, found (with or without Runes) both inside and out- 
side of the grave-mounds, which bear so striking a resemblance to 
the customs adopted in the crypts of Egypt and the ancient 
East. Mr. Stevens considers it of the greatest importance to 
engrave not the inscription merely, but the whole of the monu- 
ment, and we must quite agree with him for so doing. ‘This 
at once brings before us the form, style, and decorations, or its 
extreme simplicity. All this may be looked upon as a part of the 
inscription. Along with the carved words it helps to fix the date 
and the land, and to distinguish what is old from what is later, 
what is heathen from what is Christian, and what is English- 
Northern from what is High-Northern ; on the one a simple, stern 
plainness, but on the other the worm-twist, with love-knots, and 
other symbols of elegance and Iuxuriance. The engravings are 
mostly done on zine (chemi-types). They are excellent delinea- 
tions, and their minuteness of detail evinces the greatest skill in 
execution. The book is thus invested with a fascinating interest, 
and becomes an eloquent historical volume. It enlists our sympa- 
thies in its favour and excites our warmest admiration. But 
what, it may perhaps be asked, are these Runes? To this we 
may reply most satisfactorily in the words of our learned 
professor, ‘‘ An entirely new alphabet, carvings or letters alto- 
gether strange and uncouth. They appear at the close of 
the Roman period, and were employed by the ‘ Barbarians’ 
who overturned the Roman and Keltic systems, and who wrested 
a large part of the country from the Roman-Kymric, or Kelto- 
Roman, or Romanized British populations. They did not fall 
down from heaven or spring up out of the earth, but just as the 
Kelts brought with them their ogham staves and the Romans 
their alphabet, so the ‘Barbarians’ brought with them these 
their native characters.” Runes, then, are the Old-Northern 
writing-marks or sound-tokens of the Old Northmen, who once 
overran the British Islands, those of Hngland being called Old- 
English Runes, and those of a later period, in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, being called Scandinavian Runes, the whole com- 
pleting the circle of the Northern lands, and therefore called Old- 
Northern. There can be little doubt but the English people could 
write before the Christian missionaries brought with them the 
Latin or Roman alphabet. Some of these Runes have been 
called ‘* German Runes,” but as the Professor observes, ‘‘ these 
are very wonderful and very ‘German,’ for Runes have never 
been found in Germany at all. Neitier have they been found 
among the Saxons. ‘They meet us on gravestones, in churches 
and monasteries, and on fonts, and bells, and crosses, and 
censers, and chairs, and all sorts of domestic furniture, in all 
parts of England and Scandinavia, but no single heathen or Chris- 
tian piece, either stone or parchment, with Runic staves, has ever 
been discovered, either among the Saxon or the German tribes. 
Although the inscriptions are involved in the deepest obscurity, 
yet some of them give us an insight into the social and domestic 
life of ages long passed away, and illustrate the traditionary 
whisperings of periods prehistoric. In handling these inscrip- 
tions Mr. Stephens gives many indications of a capacity to grasp 
the marrow of the subject, and proves that he is a philosopher of 
matured and sober intelligence, and of the most patient investiga- 
tion, tolerating no likes or dislikes, rising above all antiquated 
notions and foregone conclusions, and making truth his only aim. 
Thus the translations generally preserve much of the true spirit of 
the original. One of the greatest difficulties in reading Runic 
Writings arises from the great variety of the forms and kinds 
of the Runic letters—wend runes, twig runes, twisted runes, stung ( 














runes, upside-down runes, and the like. Even whole lines retro- 
grade, i.e., read from right to left, or one line from right to left, and 
the next line from left to right, called “ furrow writing ;” curious 
monogrammatic ties and contractions, general absence of points 
and spaces between the words, besides many kinds of fanciful 
and secret writing, &c., thus rendering them very difficult to 
decipher. Mr. Stephens, however, has kindly provided us with a 
Runic “ Reading Made Easy,” which will enable the student to wade 
through these unreadable perplexities ; and when we further state 
that he has given a fac-simile of about threescore of alphabets, all 
of them genuine and none of them book-made or fanciful, our 
readers will see the amazing extent of the work which he has so 
skilfully accomplished. Although these alphabets are so numerous, 
yet it is evident that all the different kinds of Runes are only sister 
staves, and all descended from thatone source, which also produced 
the wedge-shaped or arrow-headed letters of the Phoenicians and 
the alphabets of all other classical nations. ‘To enumerate or 
review all the different parts of the book is far beyond our limits, 
suffice it therefore to say that this most valuable volume (the 
materials of which have been gathere] under special facilities 
as well as innumerable difficulties) is complete in all its details, and 
so well organized as to serve as a basis for all subsequent Runic 
erections. It is an existing proof of the difficulties that may be 
surmounted, and of the perfection that may be attained by an earnest 
will and determined industry and unwearied patience—a task which 
few men could have followed up and conquered. Not the least valu- 
able result of such a work will, we hope, be the greater value 
which the public will be disposed to set upon our national monu- 
ments, when they thus see the most learne] antiquarians regard- 
ing them as the fitting objects of study. ‘These memorial stones 
speak to us like the whispers of the wind, and deliver us a message 
as sublime as it is impressive, reminding us that, on two occasions 
at least, the Patriarch Jacob set up a pillar to commemorate God's 
power and mercy. They give us traces, perhaps only fanciful 
traces, of the migration from the eastward, in accordance with 
the intimations of Holy Writ respecting the dispersion of man- 
kind, a dispersion indicated by the barrows, stones, and other 
monuments which are found stretching across Europe from the 
remotest regions of Asia. ‘They are thus made sacred to us by 
the veneration of ages, and because they have dignified the civiliza- 
tion of the earth. To the untiring zeal, and energy, and tact, 
and patriotism of Mr. Stephens we are therefore most deeply in- 
debted for his skill in deciphering these old “‘ Rune-Ristings.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The South London Chronicle. Spocial Supplement. Christmas, 1866. 
“History of a Weathercock ;” being tho weaderful and instructive 
legend of Medio-Pollito, translated from the Spanish of Fernan 
Caballero by Tia Maria, with twenty-one illustrations drawn by M. S. 
Clark, and graphotyped by the Graphotyping Company (Limited.)— 
This is a translation of a little legendary talo embodied in one of 
Caballoro’s recent novels, called La Gaviota, and illustrated with great 
humour. The legend itself professes to explain the origin of weather- 
cocks, and is generally supposed in South London to have an esoteric 
reference to Mr. Doulton and his sudden veerings of political belief. 
However this may be, the story itsolf is a bont fide Spanish 
legend, literally translated out of the pages of a bond fide Spanish 
novelist, and is a very amusing one, and adorned with rough but admir- 
able illustrations. The chicken with one leg and one wing, who becomes, 
not by apotheosis, like Tennyson's Cock, bat, on the contrary, by the op- 
posite process,—apodiabolosis, if there be such a process,—the exponent 
of the fickleness of the wind, is everywhere drawn with great humour, 
and nowhere more so than when he is admiring himself in the tumble- 
down mirror. The difficulty in interpreting the career of Medio-Pollito 
(the ill-humoured chicken aforesaid) as a parable of Mr. Doulton’s is, 
that this cross-grained chick earns its fate by ill-nature to water, wind, 
and fire, when they ask his assistance, and by intentionally irritating 
St. Peter's natural and extreme dislike to cock-crowings. Now, Mr. 
Doulton as a celebrated potter has cultivated fire very assiduously, and 
in politics he has certainly shown praiseworthy zeal in trying to hit 
exactly between wind and water, so as to injure neither. If he is the 
weathercock of the tale, he must have beon elevated to that dignity like 
Tennyson's Cock, the tutelary deity of the Cock near Temple Bar, for his 
merits, not for his sins. Medio-Pollito is a crippled cock. Mr. Doulton, 
on the other hand, clearly approaches the Poet Laureate’s description :— 

“The cock was of a larger ogg 

Than modern poultry drop, 

Stept forward on a firmer leg, 

And crammed a plumper crop.” 
Anyhow, Doultonesqu2 or not Doultonesque, the little legend and its 
grotesque and humorous illustrations are admirable as literature and 
rough art, and the readers of the South London Chronicle should be grate- 
ful for their special Curistmas supplement. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE 


“THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recen. improvements, for which 


the highest premium (Gold Medal) 


was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 


Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 
Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 


Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 





The BEST CHRISTMAS BOX. 
ARTLETT’S PATENT SEWING 
MACHINE.—Nicely boxed, and complete for 
use. Sold by Drapers, Hosiers, and Haberdashers, 
everywhere, at about one-third the price of any other 
machine doing so large a variety of work. 


ARTLETT’S PATENT SEWING 
MACHINE runs both ways and sews equally well, 
missing no stitches in the change. This may account 
for its reversing the adage, and still leaving it true, 
that “ the best is the cheapest." 


HY is BARTLETI’S PATENT 
SEWING MACHINE the Cheapest and Best? 
Because it does as many kinds of work as any machine, 
and is so simple that any one can operate it perfectly, 
after a few moments’ perusal of the directions accom- 
panying each machine; while there is uo complex 
mechanism to get out of order. 
ARTLETT’S PATENT SEWING 
MACHINE occupies but a small box, which can 
easily be taken by hand or cheaply sent by express, and 
is a wonderful favourite wherever known. Sold by best 
Drapers, Hosiers, and Haberdashers everywhere. 


FoR CHRISTMAS-BOXES, get the 
best and the cheapest. Such you will find BART- 
LETTS PATENT SEWING MACHINES. Sold every- 
where. 
O NOT FAIL to EXAMINE BART- 
LETT’S PATENT SEWING MACHINES before 
purchasing either for a present or practical use. To be 
seen at Drapers, Hosiers, and Haberdashers, Reme m- 
ber the name, BARTLETT'S. 


B REIDENBACH’S, 15738 NEW BOND 
STREET. 


LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 
COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, 10s per box. 


LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 

WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDE aux 

ag ILLEFLEUR, ripe of age, fine quality, 2s 6d,4s 64, and 
8 6d. ‘ 


{\LD-FASHIONED BROWN WIND- 
SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 28 6d and 43 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 


with or without Perfume, 1s, 1s 6d, and 2s 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
CREAM, for the Hair, 2s 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED EXTRACT of 
ROSES, for washing the Head, 2s 6d and 4s 61. 


LD-FASHIONED MYRRH and 
BORAX TOOTH-POWDER and MOUTH WASH, 
2s and 3s 6d. 


REIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
QU EEN, 1578 New Bond street. 












































VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
’ Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 
\ \ J ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
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Ma; fair, W., London. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ =a, 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


This de‘icious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrys. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that hon ook PERRINS 
names are On wrapper, label, botile, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
psnrnenrgy ne. Coeaee aud BLACKWELL ; 

ssrs8. BARCLAY and Sons, Lond &e., &e. ; 
Groceis and Vilmen universally. icin niet 





INDIGESTION, 
J ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
Gentle Aperient aud Powerful Lonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s id, 2s 9d, and ls. 





7s ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Cuarrerton. 

SPECIAL MORNING PERFORMANCES of the 
Grand Pantomime on every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday during the month of January. Children and 
Schools at reduced prices to the following parts of the 
theatre, First Circle, Dress Ciicle, and Stalls, Com- 
mence at 2 o'clock. 

On Monday, December 31, Her Majesty’s servants 
will perform A DAY AFTER the WEDDING; Messrs. 
Siuciair, Harcourt, J. Johnstone, Miss L Adams, and 
Mrs. Hodson. After which the Drury Lane Comic 
Christmas Annual, entitled, NUMBER NIP; or, HAR- 
LFQUIN and the GNOME KING of the GIANT 
MOUNTAIN, written by E. L. Blanchard; Scenery 
designed and painted by Mr. William Beverley. 
Grotesque Masks aud Costumes, invented and illus- 
trated by I-ykwynkyn. Fanciful Ballet, procession of 
the Jewel Guards, and geveral business of the Children, 
150 in number, arranged by Mr. Jolin Cormack. 
Music, selected and composed by Mr. J. H. Tully. 
Characters in the opening by Misses Lydia Thompson, 
E. Bodenham, Hudspeth, Cardonni, Seymour, L. 
Wilmot, E. Brougham; Madile. Ferena Stussey, and 
Mrs, H. Vandenhoff, &c.; Messrs. Tom Matthews, C. 
Seyton, F. Barsby, Fitzjames, J. Robins, E. Clifton, 
and Master Percy Roselle. The Harlequinade iu- 
cludes Harry Boleno and Mr. C, Lauri, Clowns: Messrs. 
W. A. Barnes and J. Morris, Pantaloons : Messrs. J. 
Cormack and S, Swille, Harlequins: Madame Boleno 
and Madlle. Adéle Marion, Columbines. The Infant 
Drummer, Master Vokins. An Irish Jig, by the 
smallest Irishman ever seen, Misther Paddj-Son. The 
Devil's Chapeau, by Majilton the Grotesque. ‘The 
whole produced under the direction of Mr. Edward 
Stirling. The Koys of the Royal Military Asylum, with 
their Band, will attend the Moruing Performance of 
the Grand Christmas Pantomime on Moaday, Dee. 31. 

Prices:—frivate boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; 
stalls, 7s ; dress circle, 5s; first circle, 43; balcony seats, 
8s; pit, 23; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery,61. Box 
office open from Ten till Five daily. Doors open at 
half-past six, commence at seven. 


EIGHTH DIVISION of PROFITS. 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
Established A.D, 1806. 
Accumulated Fund..........£3,161,252 4. 
The next Division of Profits will be mide in 1368. 
Assurances effected during the Current Year will par- 
ticipate therein. 

ASSURANCE OF PROSPECTIVE BONUS. 

The Assured may, without immediate outlay, secure 


the accruing bouus. 
JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
15 New Bridge street, London, E.C. 


sees GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. 

No. 11 Lombard street, London, F.C. 
REDUCTION of FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, I'wo Millions. 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,009. 

Total [Income upwards of £329,00. 
NOTICEis HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at CHRIS®fMAS must be renewed 
within Fifteen Days at this Orie», or with the Com- 
pany’s Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they 

become void. 
All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reduced 
Duty of 1s 6d per cent. 
For Prospectus and other information apply to the 
Compuny'’s Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACIHI, Secretary. 


h UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
L SOCIETY, 39 King street, Cheapside, Estab- 
lished A.D. 1834. 

Invested capital, £601,000. Sam assured, £2,000,000. 
Annnal income, £90,000. 

Assurances e‘Jecte | within the present year will have 
the advantage of one year in every annual bonus. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


QvutTs AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business is conducted direct with South Australia 
and by Agency with the other Australian Colonies upon 
current terms, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, B.C. 














R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has imtroduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFLICLAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to bo 
distinguished frum the originals by tue closest observer ; 
they will never Chauge colvur or decay, aud will be found 
SupeFior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiutul opera- 
tion, aud will support aud preserve teeth tua: are loose, 
and is guaranieed to reswvre articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stupped aud reudered svuud anu 
useful iu mastication, 

52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5, 





M ANSION HOUSE FUND for the 

i RELIEF of the SUFFERERS by th 

COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. , 
COMMITTEE, 

The Right Hon. the Lord , Colonel Stuart-Wortley 

Mayor Mr. Alderman and Sherif 
R. C. L. Bevan, Es4. Waterlow 
Samuel Morlev, Esq. Mr. Sheriif Lycett 
Geo. Moore, Esq. Mr. Alderman Besley 
Mr. Alderman Finnis | Mr. Alderman Dakin 
J. P. Gassiot, Esq. | Jas. Hill, Esq. 
Christopher ‘. Gabriel, | R. N. Fowler, Es. 

E sq. | W. J. Maxwell, Esq. 
Fredk. Thompson, Es}. | Mr. Alderman Cotton 
R. A. Gray, Esq. ‘ 

The a:teution of the pu lic is earnestly drawn to the 
suffering consequent on the terrible calamity prodaceg 
by the recent colliery explosions. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are greatly neeled to relieve the 
numervus families made destitute thereby. 

The amount required to meet the memorable Hartley 
Colliery accident iu 1832 was £50000; in that case 204 
men and boys lust their lives; in the present instance 
double that number are known to have perished, there- 
fore to make a suitable provision for tie families depen- 
dent upon them about £100,00) will be needed. At the 
final distr.bution of the surplus of the Hartley Fuad, 
£3,140 was allotted to the districts in which the present 
accidents occurred, aud this sum is now available towards 
the fund now being raised. 





H.R.H, the Prince of Wales ....see0+- £10 0 0 
H.K.H. the Princess of Wales .....0+0.. 50 0 0 
The Corporation of London .. eve 300 0 0 
Amount already advertised ......... «-. £11,454 14 11 


Subscriptions will be received by the Right Hoa. the 
Lord Mayor; Union Bank of Lonlon and Branches; 
London and County Bank and Branches ; National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England and Branches; Messrs. Barclay, 
Bevan, and Co., 54 Lombard street; Messrs. Couttsand 
Co., Strand ; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., 67 Lombard 
street; Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Co., 1 Lombard 
street; Messrs. Robaris, Lubbock, and Co., Lombard 
street; Messrs. Dimsdale, fowler, and Co., 5) Corahill; 
the Loudon end Westminster Bank, Lothbary; the 
London Joint-Stock Bank, 5 Prince's street; Messra, 
Willis, Percival, and Co., Lombard street; and by the 
several Members of the Committee. 

JOSEPH GIBBS, Secretary. 


Mansion House, December 20, 1866. 


i. HOSPITAL, London and 
Brompton. Offices, 167 Piccadilly (opposite Bond 
street.) 

Form of Legacy. To those benevolent persons who 
desire to become benefactors by will, the following form 

of legacy is recommended :— 

“TI give and bequeath unto the Treasurer for the time 
being of the Cancer Hospital, London, situate at No. 
167 Piccadilly, and also in the Falham road, Brompton, 
Middlesex, the sum of £ , to be paid out of my 
personal estate, not charged on land, to be applied 
towards carrying on the charitable designs of the said 
Tustitution,” 

By order, W. J. COCKERILL, Secretary. 


N.B.—The Hospital is freehold. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 


63 New Earl street, 
34 Bread street, } foudon, E.C. 
59 Georce SquaRe, GLASGOW. 


2 Goree Piazzas, Liverpoon. 














IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 








OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
jome 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “ Havannah” specially reco. umended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on re -cipt of remitcance, 

109 Strand, W.C. 1% SMI, Manager. 


TONIC BITLERS. 
\ ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
unequalied stumachic, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Con- 
fectioners, aud others, at 503. a dozeu. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, Loud on. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS aud CO., Worcester, 








(URE of ASTHMA, COUGHS, COLDS, 

&e., by Dr. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
From Mr. John Coble, M.P.S., Broad row, Yarmouth:— 
“Lhave great pleasure iu stating that many persons, 
to my kuowledye, have derived great benetit vy the use 
of Dr. Locock’s Wafers. Tuey give instant relief to 
asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
lungs, aud have a pleasant taste.” Price 1s 14d and 
23 9d per box. Sulu by all Druggists. 





j OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

aud PILLS.—When the weather is*we’, tue winds 
chilling, aud the temperature changeable, these excel- 
lent re.wedies snould always be at bani. By this meaus 
any defective action eau be at ouce rectilied, any 
iwreguiac function can be corrected without d lay. The 
Uinuneut well rubbed in On tie throat and chest will 
remoVe hoarseness, sore Uurout, diphtueria, relaxed uvula, 
aud enlarged LOusils,aud wiluvul paiu Or incoaveuieuce 
will cueck incipient iuflammation in the air passages, and 
prevent the accumulation of phlegm ahke diswessing 
tu the patieut ani bystauder, Tue influenza, 82 fatal 
io the uged when it ravages the town and devasiates the 
country, 18 Certainly aud safely relieved by the salutary 





etfect of this cooliug aud purifying Viatment, 
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-HE PERFECT SUBSTITUT E for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILV ER, intro- 
duced more than £0 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Mersis. E)kington and Co., is beyond all ———- 
tLe very Lest article next to sterling sil ver that - e 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no pessible test can it be distinguished from real 
Se useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 


finish end dusability, as follows :— 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY. 
CanpexLapra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

















53 g| wit | ge ade Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Sm S| ga =: gag Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
=3*| a | Re sa |. All articles marked in plain figures. 
as Or tal Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Boel ry | eae 100 Mess, Export, and F salar tl 
i ae 02 002 402100 ess, Export, an urnishing Orders promptly exe- 
+ Bee pea 11302 002 403 100 F ‘ cuted. 
12 Dessert Forks ++ ..++0+ os : : H = = & = = - LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
12 Dessert Spoons ..-++++-[h 18 OE 20 OL 1) Ot 13 9 | BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
32 Tea HpoowS 0-2 wom ooo: | | street.—Established 1807. 
6 Ege Spoons, gilt bowls.-() ve 0 8 O08 U0 9 0 
2 Sie aie ciisic0 660 2002000210} PUCKER and SONS’ GASELIERS, 
@ Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. |(0 340 400 400 46 HALL LIGHTS, BRACKETS, and other Gas 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow! 9 180 200 2 00 2 3 | Fittings in Ormolu, Bronze, and Crystal Glass. A large 
1 Pair of Sugar Tougs .... 0 260 360 36/0 40] and varied stock. Prices attached in plain figures. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers....j1 4 01 10 01 10 01 10 0 | This season's new designs are completed. A few one 
] Butter Knife...- J0 260 400 5 60 60] and two-year old patterns (denoted by * on price 
1 Soup Idle .. .{0 10 0.0 12 00 16 0/0 17 0 | ticket) at 20 per cent. off the marked prices. Large 
1 Sugar Sifter .....- (0 330 460 4 60 5 6] pattern book, per book post, 8s, returnable. Old gas 
} | fittings renovated and modernized. 
Total..cecesseeeees/2 19912 9 013 9 614173 SHOW-ROOMS, 26 Edward's street, Wigmore street, 


Any aiticle to be had singly at the same prices. An 
cak chest to contain the above, and 4 relative number 
of knives, de, £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c, at proportionate prices, All kinds of re-plating 
done by the patent process. 

UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large - 
ness of the sales. 


\ 2 3 
eg | 2. 
Ivory Handles. "4 $a 53 
25|23| 5 
Be) gel 





$}-inch ivory handles ..... +--+. 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles. . |1 
4-inch ivory balance handles...... 2 
4-inch fine ivory handles.......+../29 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 35 
Ditto, with silver ferules....+.++.. 

Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 55 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....'25 
Silver handles of any pattern......|64 
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Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. 

White bone handles ,...........--/11 0/8 6 

Ditto balance handles............23 0 |17 0 

Back horn-rimmed shoulders ..../18 0 |15 6 

Ditto, very strong-riveted handles.12 0/9 6 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING I[RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sendsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 60 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
lng Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ringes, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Tunery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the ‘Iwenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxtord street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3,and4 Newman street ; 4,5, and 6 Perry's 
plece ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 
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E STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
GLENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
Scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


thee ONLY STOVE WITHOUT a 

FLUE.—NASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
WARMING HALLS, SHOPS, GREENHOUSES, &c. 
These Stoves burn without attention or replenishing 
twelve to twenty-four hours. From 12s 6deach. Patent 
fuel, 4s 6d per bag. 

MINCING, SAUSAGE FILLING, and MASTICA- 
TOR fcr the Dinner Table, 10s 6d each. 

_ CHEAP F1RES.—One-third is saved in the consump- 
tion of F uel, by using S. NASH'S IMPROVED PATEN I 
FIRE-BALLS; each Ball stamped with name and 
Warranted, One packet of four used in the fire every day 
all Winter costs One Shilling. 
gbalL's PORTABLE OVENS, from 4s 6d each. 
bambendied in front of any fire by bottle-jack or cord, 

akes Bread, Cakes, Pies, &c.,in a much more equal 
meaner than any other Oven. Prospectus with direc- 
— 8S. NASH, Jronmonger, 253 Oxford street; Lein- 
ix, anne : Bayswater; and<119 Newgate street, 





Portman square, W.; Manufactory, Arundel Works, 
near Temple Bar, W.C. (istablished 45 years.) 


UCKER and SONS’ VILLA GAS- 

ELIERS and other Gas Fittings. An assortment 

of new amd elegant patterns, in various styles, and of 

medium sizes, designed especially for villas, &c. Com- 

bine exquisite taste with soundness, utility, and economy. 
Warranty given. Prices in plain figures. 

Inspect TUCKER and SONS' SHOW-ROOMS, 26 
Edward's street, Wigmore street,,Portman square, W. ; 
Manufactory, Arundel Works, near Temple Bar, W.C. 
(Established 48 years ) 


FB4s* CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, ‘additional space has been 
devoted to them in tueir warehouses, 26 and 27 Beruers 
street, Oxford street, both material and ya ps 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard an 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury ia every drawing-room. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes constantly on view for selection and i diat 
delivery, Easy chairs made to any shape on approval 
at T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, $1, 32, and 
3 Berners street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 


post-free. 


AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 
4 BRANDY, 18s. per gallou, is very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
| es 38s per doz., or in a case, 39s, railway carriage 
pai 
HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, .C., and 30 Regent street, S.W. Estab- 
lished 1829. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Wiudiuill 
street, Loudon, W.—Observe the ret seal and pink label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Caution.—Several imitations of Extract of Meat hav- 
ing appeared in the market, LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of 
MEAT COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London, give 
notice that theirs is the ouly extract of meat analyzed and 
guaranteed genuine by Barou Liebig (the Director of the 
scientific department of the Company), and authorized 
by him to be desiguated by the above names. Kvery 
jar of the Company's Extract bears Barun Liebig's 
certiticate. The Trade supplied at wholesule prices. 


OUNG’S HARD PARAFFIN 

CANDLES.—Beautiful, transparen', and highly 

iluininating. Is 3d per pound, Sold everywhere. 
“ Young's Hard ” marked on tip of each candle. 


fplLecos HARD PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. 

The LONDON. Suld everywhc-e at 1s 3d per Ib., 
Warranted equal to any others at the price, having 
besides the ‘Advantage of the patent tapering ends, 
fitting ali candiesticks, and reudering uuuecessary 

scraping aud the use of paper. 


IELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. From 1s. per lb. upwards, iu all sizes. 
FIELDS’ PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES, (the Original), 1s 384 per lb. To be 
had of all dealers iu Town aud Country. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COUOM- 
PLEXIONS, witn a delightful and lasting tra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNITED SUKVICK 
SUAP TABLEIS, 4d and 6d each. Mauufaciuced by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 












































SPECTACLES. 
PESFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 


An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASOE RAINING the 
FOCAL LENGIH of KACH EYE—these very fre- 
quently differing—forming the ouly safe methed for 
Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pra- 
serve the blessings of sight to EX! REM OLD AGE. 

From Paincipat Sim Vavio Brewsrer. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 
there can be no doubi that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” [Prices most moderate. 

SALOM and CO., 137 Regent stre:t, Lonion, W., 
and 93 Prince's stre+t, Edinburgh. 


fMHE ONLY SALVATION for WEAK 


. EYES.—The prickly, watery, and burning seusa- 
Hons 8» injurions to the eyes caused by the uss of gas 
and other artificial lights, are entirely obviated by 
SALOM'S Her MAJESTY'S READING LAMP. Prices 
from 108 6d. jogues gratis, 

SALOM aud CO., 157 Regent street, Loadon, W., 
and 93 Princes street, Edinburgh. 








TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
HILLIPS and COMPANY'S TEAS. 
are BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG BLACK TEAS, Is 6d, 23, 25 4d. 
VERY EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 28 6a 


&. pound. 
PHILLIPS and CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8 KING WILLIAM SrREET, CILY, LONDON, E.C. 
RARE, CHOICE, GENULNE COFFEE, Is 44 lb, 
A Price Current Post Free. Sugars at Market Prices, 
PHILLIPS and CO. have no ageuts. 
PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE 
FREE by their own Vans, within eight miles of No, 8 
King William street, City, aud send Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices carriage free to any Railway Station or Market 
Town 7 the United Kingdom, if to the value of 40s or 
upwards. 


‘THE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The most ctentietiponares and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced; re- 
stores to their normal condition all the tious, on the 
integrity of which perfect heal:h depends. [t is a specific 
for debility of all kiuds, aud from its containing, pont 
ptic 








other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, 
= highly beueticial to the nervous and 

rice 8s. bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 620 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Feuchurch street, 


E.C., Loudon. 
PpBOTECTION from FIRE. 





BRYANT and MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOL POISONOUS. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 

Sold everywhere. 


(OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT’ 
CONSUMPTION are EY fECTUALLY CURED 
by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. Statisties 
show that 50,000 persons anuually fall victims to Pal- 
monary Disorders, including C ption, DI oi 
the Chest, and the Respiratory Orgau Preveutioa is 
at all times better than cure; be therefure prepared, 
during the wet aud wiuter seison, with a sapply of 
KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, waich possess the 
virtue of averting as well as curing a cough or cold; 
they are good alike for the young or for the aged. 
Prepared aud sold in boxes, 1s 1}d, and tins, 24 94, 
4s 6d, and lds 6d each, by THUMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79 Sct. Paul's Churchyard, Loudon. Ra- 
tail py all druggists aod pateut mediciue veudore in the 
world. 











HRISTMASTIDE.—At this, and at all 
seasons of the year, tae BUSL ARLICLE for im- 
proving the appearance of the Haicis that well kaowa 
aud old-establisued Preparation, OLURLDGE'S BALM 
of COLUMBIA. It has stood the test of half-a-cea- 
tury, aud the numerous flavering Testimonials from 
time to time received by ths Proprietors is a positive 
proof of its excellence as a Restorative aud Beautifier of 
the Hair. It imparis Streugth to the Rots, prevent- 
it turning Grey, and thickens it. Children’s Hair if 
greatly improved and tae Growth promoted by its aps 
plication, as it softens the texture, vbviates the use o8 
pomade, aud keeps the Heal perfeculy iree from Scurf 
and Vandriff. The BALM is also a SURG PRODUCER 
of Whiskers aud Moastaches, Suld by all Che nists and 
Perfumers, ia vbotues, at 33 6d, 6s, aud Ils. Prepared 
ouly by the Sole Prupriewrs, O. aud A. OLURIDGE, 22 
Wellington siree', Strand, Londou, W 





G40 ties and ADVICE to 
INVALLDS, 

BEWARE of SPURLOUS LMILATIONS of Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLOROVYNE, the o 
aud only genuine, which i8 the best, salest, aud most 
effectual remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHIIIS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, WHUOPING CUUGH, CRUOUP, DIAR- 

KHGEA, COLIC, CRAMP, RHEU MALLSM, 
NEURALGIA. 

Observe.—None genuine without the words, “ Dr. J. 
Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on tue Guverameut 
stamp. Overwhelusiog medical t stimouy accompanies 
each bottle—svule mauufacta.er, J. L. Daveuport, 33 
Great Russell street, B.oousbury, Loudon. The iamense 
demand enavles the proprietors to reduce tae price; it 
is now sold in butues 1s Lyd, 23 94, 43 Ud, aad Is. 


*HRISTMAS PRESENTS for all who 
court the gay aud festive sceues.—lOWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OLL creates and sustains a luxuriant head 
of bar. Rowland's Kalydor renders tue skin soft, 
fair, aud bivoming, aud eradivates all defec, Row- 
laud’s Udon or Peari Deuutrice imparts a psari-like 
whiteness to the Leeth, streugtneus tue guns, aal gives 
a pleasing fragrance w the breath. Solid by Cuenists 
aud perfumes. Ask for “ Rowlaad’s” article. 
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‘BAY SOCIETY,—Instituted 1844, for 

.© the Publication of WORKS on NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. Annual Subscription, Que Guinea. 

Two Volumes will be issued for the year 1367:— 

1—On the Structure and Development of the 
Shoulder-girdle and the Sternum in the Vertebrata 
generally.” By W. K. Parker. Imperial 4:0, with 30 
Plates, coloured. 

2—The second volume of the “Works of the late 
Robert Brown.” Edited by J. J. Bennett, Esq., F.R.S. 

H. T. STAINTON, F.1.S., F.G.S., 
Mountsfield, Lowisham, S.E. Secretary. 


HE CLOUD and the BEAM. By 
ALFRED GARDNER. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
and Vignette, price 1s. 


The NEW DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 
By A. A. J. Printed on Toned Paper. 18mo, cloth 
gilt edges, price 2s 6d, 

London: Loturan and Co., Amen corner, Pater- 
noster row. 


TTHE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. LXXXIX., price 6s, for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
1—Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth. 
2—The Chinese Classics. 
8—Ritualism: Past aud Present, 
4—Shakspere in Domest'c Life. 
5—Archbishop Whately. 
€—George Eliot. 
7—The United States since the War. 
8—Bishop Cottona—In Memoriam. 
9—Reform. 
10—Contemporary Literature. 
London: Jacxsox, WaLForp, and Hopper, Pater- 
moster row. 











Now realy, price Us. 


Toe WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

New Series, No. LXI., JANUARY, 1807. 

ConTENTS. 
l—On the Battle of Sadova and Military Organization. 
‘2—The Ethics of Aristotle. 
3—The Lady’s Petition. 
4—Winckelmann. 
5—Irish University Education. 
6—Edmund Spenser. 
W—Social Reform in England. 
%—Reform and Reformers. 

Contemporary Literature:—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels—3. Scieuco— 
4. History and Biography—5. Belles Lettres. 

London: Trupner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


(\ UARTERLY JOURNALof SCIENCE. 
No, XIIL, JANUARY, price 5s. 
Contents. 


1—Sir Charles Lyell and Modern Geology. With 
Portrait by Vincent Brooks, 

2—On the Ignigenous Rocks near Montbrison. By 
Charles Daubeny, M.D., F.R,S., of Oxford Uni- 
versity, 

3—The Means of Transit in India, With Map showing 
the Railways and Natural Productions of the 
Country. 

4—Ice Marks in North Wales. Witha Sketch of Glacial 
‘Theories and Controversies. By Alfred RK. Wallace, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., &e. 

5—The Future Water Supply of London, With Map 
showing the Rival Plans of Messrs. Hemaus and 
Hes-ard and Mr. Bateman, By Edward Hull, 





B.A., F.G.S. 

6—Dr. Richardson's Ether Spray and Painless Opera- 
tions. 

%—The Meteorological Depariment of the Board of 


rade. 
8—The Public Health: the East-Endof London. By 
Edwin Lankester, M.D., Coroner for Central 
Middlesex. 

Chronicles of Science, which include the Proceedings of 
ithe Royal, Royal Astr 1, Chemical, Et logical, 
Royal Geographical, Geological, and Zovlogical Societies 
of London, are permanently exteuded. 

Joun Cuvurcuitt and Sors, New Burlington street. 


Price 23 6d. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XVI., Ist JANUARY, 1867. 


&—The Old Creed and the New, intheir secular results. 
I. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

‘2—The Clerical Profession. By John Wright, B.A. 

8—Tke Bishop of Natal and the Church of South Africa. 
By Pre:byter Anglicanus. 

4—Missionury Work iu India. By R. D. Osborn, Cap- 
tain, Bengal Staff Corps. 

5—Archbishop Whately and the Life of Blanco White. 
By Johu Hamilton Thom. 

6—University College and Mr. Mariineau. By Charles 

eard, B.A. 
7—Notices of Books. 
Publishers: Messrs. Witttams ani Norcats, Hen- 
rietta street, Covent Garden, London; 2” South Frede- 
cick street, Edinburgh. 











Re issue, Toned Paper, 6d post free. 


\ EDIO-POLLITO. From the Spanish 

of Ternan Cubullero. With 21 I lustrations by 
M. 8. Clarke. The Special Christmas Supplement of 
the South London Chronicle. Also, Pioof Sheets of the 
Evugravings, tor framing, 6d post free. 

South London Newspaper Company, 192 Southwark 
Bridge road, S.E. 
i) ETROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, 

Smithfield —The BUILDER of this week, 4d, or 

by post 5d, comtains:—Fine Views of the intended 
Metropoliian Meat Market—Hampstead Heath—Reve- 
lations of Karly Christian Art—the Royal Arms of 
England—Conservation of Fresco Paiutings—the 
Dwellings for the Poor—Qurstions—Ait in Ttaly, and 
other papers, with all the cognate news—No,. I York 
stieet, W C.; und all Newsmen. 











HE ART JOURNAL 


COMMENCEMENT of a NEW VOLUME. 

The Publishers purpose issuing with the ART 
JOURNAL for 1887 an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the PARIS EXHIBITION, the prize of which will 
not be increased. Each Monthly Part will contain about 
100 Engravings from the productions of the most re- 
nowned Art Manufacturers of the World. The Work 
will be delicated, by gracious permission, to the 
Emperor of the French, and will be edited by Mr. S. C. 
Hall, F.S. A. 

The Purt for January, now ready (prica 23 6d), con- 
tains:—Line Engravings—Florizel and Perdita, after 
C. R. Le-lie, R.AA—The Signa!, after J. Phillip, RA.— 
The Spirit of Love and Truth, after J. Edwards. 

Literary Contributions—The Knights of the Middle 
Ages, by Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A., illustrated—Production 
of Natural Colours by Photography, by A. Claulet— 
Modern Painters of Belgium—Guillaume Killer, by J. 
Dafforne, illustrated—A Memory of the Kev. Sydne; 
Smith, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, &¢., &2. 

*,* Intending Subscribers ara respectfully requested 
to send in their names early, 
London: Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane. 


On Suturday, January 5, 1367, will be publishe! gratis 


with the 
[,233D08 REVIEW, 

4 a Special and Highly Interesting SUPPLE- 
MENT, reviewing the progress of English and Foreign 
Literature during the year 1366. 

Price 4d.; stamped, 5d. Annual Subscription, One 
Guinea, Advertisements received up to 5 o'clock on 
Thursday, January 3. 

Office, 11 Southampton street, Strand, W.C. 


[JATCHARD and CO., Booksellers and 


Publishers to H.R.H, the Princess of Wales, 137 
Piccadilly, London. 


I ATCHARD and CO.’S New Christmas 
=, Stock.—The largest Assortment of New Books in 
ondon. 


ATCHARD and CO.’S Illustrated Books 
for the Tabla in a variety of cloth, calf, and 
morucco binding. Also, Religious aud Staudard Books. 


fyATCHARD and CO.’S Picture and 


Story Books for Children. 

















FYATCHARD and CO.’S Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Church Services of the best quality, 
and in the uewest styles of ornamental binding, in calf, 
morocco, and ivory, from 2s to 12gs. A liberal discount 
for cash. Books sent free by rail or post. 





ARIS EXHIBITION, 1867.—An 
- OFFICIAL CATALOGUE of the BRITISH 
SECTION will be published by the British Executive 
iu Freuch, German, Italian, and English. A limited 
nuinber of Advertisements will be inserted in the First 
Edition of 10,900 copies, which will be received ouly by 
Messrs. ADAnS and I’raNcis, 59 Fleet street, London. 
Paris Offices, South Kensington Museum, W. 
L°XPon LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, London. 
Founded in 1841, 
Patrron—H.R.H. The Prince of WAT.ES. 
Presipent—The Earl of CLARENDON, 

The foliowing are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Medern Literature, in various Lauguages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance [ee of £6; Life Member- 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to eountry and 
ten to town members. Readiug-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new eJi- 
tion), just published, price 153; to members, 103 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary an1 Librarian. 








PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 2)s. 

CREAM or BLUE NOT PAPER, 3s, 48,an1 5s 
per ream, 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 24 64 per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FUOLSJAP, 83 6d per 


eam. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 63 6d per ream. 
3LACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s aad 6s 6d per ream. 
LELTER-PAPER for MS3., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 


per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; rulel, 53 6d por rean 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 43 Gu, Us 6d, and 
73 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOP#S, ls 
per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 49 piges, 23 per doz 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISL of Inkstanis, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 

Estublished 1841. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
Ug ST ALEEC PEN-MAKER 
a TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and ali who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, aud great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dsaler in the 
worlu; Wholesale, at the Works, Grabaw street, Bir- 
mivgham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, Lundou. 





ROrAL CORIO of SURGEONS in 
D 


IRELAND. 
CARMICHAEL PRIZES, 


The late RICHARD CARMICH 
bequeathed to the C illege a sum pe pam Danae 
pose of founding Prizes for Essays upon certain sub - 
Jects specitied by him, the President and Council herebY 
give notice that on the first Monday in May, in the year 
1863, they will proceed to adjudge a prize ‘of TWO 
HUNDRED POUNDS for the best Essay, aida Prize 
of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS for the second best 
a ow ba presented to them in accordance 

eé following instructior 25 
Carmichael:— - ee a 
Ist. ‘‘ The state of the Metical Prfess'on in its di 
~ ye ape bya ae Surger:, and een 
3reat Britain and Ireland, at the ti iti 
of these Prize Essays.” 7 Se cag 
2nd. “The state of tha Hospitals 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy.” oF Ohh of 
3rd. “ the state and mode of exaninat is 
Hrd the Ln npg of Candidates mg Fal hen 
zicensing Colleges or Corporations i ici , 
—- Saeeane E in Medicine, Surgery, 

“*Under these three heads, the authors will please to 
make such suggestions as may ocetr to tham respecting 
the improvement of th+ profession, with the visw of 
rendering it more useful to the public, and a more re- 
spectable body than it is at presont. In these sugges- 
tions the authors will please to consider the pr liminary 
and moral education of Medical and Surgical Students, 
as well as the best mode of conducting their professional 
studies,” 

**In considering the third head, or mode of testing the 
qualifications of cin lidates by the licensing bodies, the 
authors will please to consider the most practicabla mode 
of rendering the examinations as demonstrative as pos- 
sible—i e., in Anatomy, by having the dead subject placed 
before the Candidate; in Chemistry, Botan?, and Phar- 
macy, specimens of minerals, plants, and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations placed before him; and in the practics 
of Physic and Surgery, te cindilate to be p'aced before 
the patients, in the wards of an hospital, as the testator 
is certain that this wi!l afford the most certain and only 
true mode of ascertaining the qualifications of candi- 
dates.” 

Each Essay is to b> distingnisied by a davice or 
motto, arid accompani+d by a sealel pac<et, containiug 
the name and address of the author, als» distinguished 
by the same devise or motto. The Fsanys are to te 
lodged at the College on or before the first day of 
February, 1858. 

The President and Council will not consider then- 
selves bound to award the Prizes should any of the 
Essays not appear to them to possess suffici »t marit. 

By Order of the Council, 
#«JAMES STANNUS HUGHNS, Secretary. 

Dublin, December 24, 1366. 

HILOSOPHY ‘of the MIND and 
LOGIC.—UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, 
—Professor CROOM ROBERISON, M.A—Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Fridsy, from 10} to 114. The Course 
will commence on Tuesday, St: January next, and be 
continued until tha eud the Session ; Philosopy of the 
Mind on ‘Tuesday and Friday; Logic on Wednesday. 
Kither subject may be taken separately, at the option of 
the Student. Fees for the whole Cours, £3 133 64; for 
the subjects taken separately, Philosophy of the Mind, 
£2 123 Gd; Logic, £l lls 6d. The requiremeuts of 
S.udent: preparing for the Examination of the Uni- 
versity of London and the Indian Civil Servica will ba 
Speciaily considere. ‘ 

A Prospectus of the Course may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the offica of the Coliege. 

Ch. CASSAL, LI.D., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

Chas C. ATKINSON, Secretary tu the Council. 


December 22, 1866. 
MALVEEN COLLEGE.—This College 


will RE-OPEN afier the Christmas Vacition on 








WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23.—For particulars, pro- 
spectus, &c., apply to tue Secretary, HENRY ALDRICH, 


Esq. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 





48 and 49 Bedford square. ‘— 
LENT TERM will bezin on Thursday, Jan. 17, 1567. 
TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free ad- 
mission for two years t» five classes, will be azain 
awarded at the beginning of next October. 
Prosp°ctuses, with par.iculars respecting scholar- 
ships, boarding, &c., may b> had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


Wy 

MMUE Rev. ALEX. J. D. DORSEY, B.D., 

Snglish Lecturer at Cambridge, and Lecturer in 

Public Heeding at King’s College, London, RECELV ES 

PUPILS at Lectures, in Classes, and Privately at 

Corpus Christi College ; at King’s College, Loan: 

and at his house, 9 Upper Seymour street West, Hyde 
Park, W. 


. M y) rs 

RADFIELD.—st. ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE, BRADFIELD, near Reading. 
Eudowed Foundation Sciovl, incorporated by Royal 
Charter, Ail necassery information may be — on 
application, eitber iu person or by letter, to the War. — 
Kev. Thomas Stevens, Bradiield, near Reading, or ad 
the Honorary Secretary, J. H. Patteson, Esq, a 
Chambers, 1 Im court, Middle ‘temple, London.—*he 
School will meot againafier the Christmas holidays on 


the 13th of January. 


satiate sean — 
OTICE of REMOVAL 


YABLE GLASS, CHINA, aud C.[ANDEL ERS 
J. DEFRLES and SONS 
have now opened oe on 
NEW CLLy SHUW RVOMS, | 
Containing an entire new, extensive, and beautiful stock 
of the above Goods, of their own maneteeene 
Au inspection of their latest designs in Li aps } «4 
deliers, Breakfast, Dinuer, aud Dessert Servicas, St 
respectfully invited. 
1t7 HOUNDSD.TC-t. 
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Electricity. 


IMPORTANT SCIENCE-BOOKS. 





This work aims at giving a ; 
requirements of senior pupi 





In 1 vol., price 3s Gd. 


en 
In 1 vol., price 3s 6d. 


By ROBERT FERGUSON, Ph.D., of the Edinburgh Institution. 


Illustrated by 148 Wood Engravings. 


popular and accurate view of the main principles of the Science, and is thoroughly well adapted for the 
Is at School, and Students at College. 


Inorganic Chemistry. By the late GEORGE WILSON, M.D.; F.R.S.E., Professor of Technology 





in the University of Edinburgh. 


Revised and enlarged by SrEvENsoN Macapam, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry in the Medical School, S n’s Hall, 
and to the School of Arts, Edinburgh. jurgeo 


WITH NEW NOTATION ADDED. 


This work is otvictly elomentary, its object being to introduce the student to a knowledge of the more important fundamental laws of 
Chemistry, and to make him familiar with the properties of the chief elementary substances and their more remarkable compounds. 
The symbols occurring throughout the treatise, and not included in brackets, are ontirely on the 


New Notation, 


namely, that suggested by Gerhardt, and now accepted and employed by the majority of British chemists. 


a 
In 1 vol., price 2s 6d. 


Practical Chemistry. 





With New Notation. 


A work prepared by Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM, and eminently suited as a Companion to tho Laboratory. 


Organic Chemistry. 





0 








Navigation. 





A work prepared expressly for Students of Navigation and Seamen, and from its price, designed to be popular. 


te 


In 1 vol., price 7s 6d. 


With Coloured Charts, &c. 


[Jn Preparation. 


By JAMES PRYDE, Teacher of Mathematics, Edinburgh. 


It contains a chapter on 


Weather Forecasts and Storms, and will be found to answer the purposes of larger and more expensive works. 
The Commercial Chapter was prepared by James Bouam, Board of Trade Nautical School, Leith. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 








“LORD ULSWATER. 


In January, 1867, will appear in CHAMBERS'S 
JOURNAL, a new Serial Novel by the Author of ‘* LADY 


FLAVIA,” entitled, 


LORD ULSWATER. 
Just published, price 9s, the Volume for 1856 of 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 





CHAMBERSS 


JOURNAL, 


Contents of Decemner Pant, price Is. 


To Persons about to Find 
Themselves Famous. In 
Three Chaps. 

™ Paris Exhibition of 
1867. 


de 

The Last R.cords of 
Charles Lamb. 

The Unprotected Female. 

Dr. Muspratt’s Patients. 
In 7 Chaps. 

Privilege of Parliament. 

The Good Waters. 

A Scottish Beef-and-Mut- 
ton Tour. 





Mrs. M*Grab. 

A Lumbering Expedition. 

Very Old Ireland. 

My Cabin Mates and Bed- 
fellows. 

The Phenomena of the 
feteors. 

The Waits. 

Shoeburyness. 

Winter Life in Lappmark. 

The Interest of a Shilliug. 

The Month: Science aud 


Art. 
Five Poetical Pieces. 


BROUGHT to LIGHT—Conclusion. 
TITLE-PAGE and INDEX to Vol. for 1866. 
And a Christmas Extra Dou ble Number, entitled, 
UP and DOWN MONT MONT BLANC. 

W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 





On Ist February, 1867, Mes-rs. CHAMBERS will issue 
at Sixpence, Part I. of a new 


ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A work designed specially for Colleges and Schools. 
Prospectuses and Specimen Pages on application. 
W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 


This day is published. 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 

IVE LXXXVIL. (or JANUARY, 1867), pri ce One 

Shilling. 

Contents. , 

1—The “Mission” of Richard Coblen. 
Hobart. 

2—On the Organization of our Army. By Major F. H. 
Noott, late R.M.L.T. 

8—A Rose. By Emily H. Hickey. 

4—On a Translation of Virgil's Zncid. By Francis T. 
Palgrave, late Fellow of Exeter College, Ox ford. 

5—Silcote of Silcotes. By Henry Kingsley, 

6—The Oxford Reports on University Extension. 

7—A Day onthe Wa‘er. By F. G. Stephens. 

8—The Flower-Girl of Sicyon. 

9—A Visit to Upper Egypt in the Hot Season, By 
William Gifford Palgrave. 

A NEW STORY by Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY is 
coutinued inthis Number. 
Macmittan and Co., London; Sold by all Book- 
Sellers, Newsagents, and atall Railway Stations. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 85, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1367. With Illustrations. 
CONTENTS. 


The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XX XIV.—Mr. Saul’s Abode, 
XXXV.—Parting. 
XXXVI—Captan Clavering makes his 
last Attempt. 


By Lord 





Music in Vienna. 
The Law of Libel. 
Sketches from Pontresina. 
Canning and the Anti-Jacobin. 
The Village on the Cliff. (With au Tilastration.) 
Chapter XVIII.—The Abbaye aux Dames. 
90 XIX.—Foutaine to the Rescue. 
Training. 
Reminiscences of an English Cadet in the Austrian 
Service. 
Mrs. Katherine's Lantern. By W. M. Thackeray. 
Music Halls versus the Drama. 


Sita, Evver and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Price Que Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY. 
At ell Booksellera and Railway Stations. 
Ricgarp Benriey, New Burlington street. 


Lord ROSSE on the STATE of IRELAND. 
Just ready, Svo. 


A FEW WORDS on the RELATION 
of LANDLORD and TENANT in IRELAND, 


and in other parts of the United Kingdom. 


Earl of Rosse. 


By the 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


BUAckwoop's MAGAZINE, | for 

JANUARY, 1867. No. DCXY. Price 28 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Our Naval Defences: Where are We ? 

Nina Bailatka: the Story of a Maiden of Prague,— 
Conclusion. 

Sir William Parker, the Admiral of the Fieet. 

Conington’s Tra:slation of the Acueid. 

Cornelius O'Dowd.—The Pope — Feuians — Genteel 
Mormons—A Hint to Fiction-Writers. 

The Campaign in Western Germany. 

Woman and Childreu in America. 

Brownlows.—Part I. 

Who are the Reformers, and what do they waut ? 





W. Buiacxwoop ani Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, in 8vo,price 2s 6d, sewed. 
T= CHURCH SETTLEMENT of 
- Ireland; or, Hibernia Pacanda. By Auarey ps 
ERE. 
London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
pearta and PHILOSOPHY: Essays 


on some Tendencies of the Day. By the Rev. I. 
Greoory Smith, Rector of Tedstone Delamere, and late 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

London: Loxomans. Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 8vo, price 6d, or free by post, price 7d. 


Gresce delivered at 2 Meeting of the 
Liverpool Reform League, December 19, 1866, by 
R. A. Macrre; including Extracts from Archbishop 
Whately and Mr. J. 8. Mill on Plurality of Votes asa 
needful element in any final scheme of Parliamentary 
Reform. 

London: Loxomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





PUBLISHED by VER MAJESTY'S GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION. 


The Eleventh Thousand of 


N EDITATIONS on DEATH and 

ETERNITY. From the German by Faevenica 
Rowan. Library Edition, 8vo0, cloth, 103 6d; crown 8vo 
edition, priuted on toned paper, cloth, 6s. 

MEDITATIONS on LIFE and ITS 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES. Translated from the German 
by Freperica Rowan, being a Companion to the above. 
Library Edition, 8vo, cloth, 108 6d; crown 8vo edition, 
printed on toued paper, cloth, 6s. 

Trupver and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 





In a few days. 
I N G A T H U R. 
The DRAMA of the REVOLUTION. 
* Have sung 
Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 
Of forests and euc :antments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear,” 
Mitton. Jl Penseros). 
Volume I —The Prologue and the Overture. 


TruBNer and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London, 
TICE. Second Edition, for the present. 
Season of 1866-7. 
ConTenrs.—1—Situation and Climate. 2— Social 
Aspects. 3—Walks, Drives, &c. 4—History. 5—Route 
to Nice. 6—Description and Tariff of the Hétel des 
Anglais, the new first-class hotel of the Mediterranean 
Hote] Company, Limited, of London. 


Groompnripce and Sons, Paternuster row. 





Price Sixpence. 








—————— 
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THB BEST BOOK THE BEST GIFT. 
Now ready, printed on toned paper, with 100 Illustra- 
tions and 8 Panoramic Views, 2 vols. crown 8v0, 308, 
«loth ; 52s 6d, calf ; 63s, morocco. 
THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
FAMILY TESTAMENT. 


Edited, with a short practical commentary. By Arch- 
deacon Cuurton, M.A., and Rev, W. Bast Jones, 
M.A. 

With authentic Views of Places mentioned in the 
Sacred Text, from Sketches and Photographs made on 
the spot. 


“The commentary, 28 a whole, is not less marked by 
accuracy and sound learning than by judgment, candour, 
‘and piety. We highly commend it to the large class of 
readers for whom it is designed.” —Guardian. 


“The idea of illustrating the Bible by really faithful 
representations of the plces spcken of is a peculiarly 
happy one, for it is in fact a kind of commentary. The 
book is a work of very great elegance and sound scholar- 
ship. Of the illustrations it would be impossible to 
speak in terms of praise sufficiently high. As a gift- 
‘ook it is most appropriate and invaluable.”—Union 
Review. 


“This beautiful book is a worthy memorial of the 
sacred season selected for its appearance. The names 
of Archdeacon Churton and Prebendary Jones will form 
an abundant guarantee of the learning and reverence 
brought to bear on the plain explanatory comments by 
which the text is accompanied.”—John Bull. 


“ The pictures bring home clearly to the imagination 
the scene of each story, and they are faithful transcripts 
of the places as they are. The text is edited carefully 
with explanatory notes. We know no more convenient 
and helpful edition of the New Testament for the 
habitual use of readers.” —Zraminer. 


“The chief characteristics of this edition are its 
pictorial illustrations ; its clear and beautiful printing ; 
the + and tone of the paper; its reverent and brief, 
but in the main sufficient notes; its suitability to 
popular and domestic use. We have no doubt that 
many will desire to possess so sumptuous and yet so 
complete an edition of the New Testament.”—Church- 
man. 

“It was a bappy idea to think of familiarizing the 
Teader with those scenes which must ever have a pecu- 
liar interest for the Christian. We cannot all visit the 
Holy Land and see Bethlehem where the Saviour was 
‘born, or Nazareth, the scene of his early life, the banks 
of the Jordan, or the shores of the Sea of Galilee, which 
were so often trodden by his feet; but all these locali- 
ties are here vividly brought before us.”"—Gardeners 
Chronicle. 


2. 


Now ready, printed on toned paper, 1 vol. 8yo, 18s, 
cloth; 31s 6d, calf; 868 morocco. 
THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRAYER-BOOK 


with Ornamental Scrolls, Foliage, Head-pieces, Vig- 

mettes, Borders, Initial Letters printed in red and 

black, and forty Historical Engravings, from the 
Early Masters, to illustrate the Gospels. 


Edited by Rev, Toms James, M.A. 


“This beautifal edition is adorned with wood engrav- 
‘angs from the designs of Raffaelle, 'ra Angelico, Fra 
Bartolomeo, and Overbeck. It is further decorated with 
vignettes, initials, and border ornaments. The borders 
of the calendar, representing the flowers, leaves, and 
fruits, seem particularly appropriate; and the initial 
detters are wonderfully variel.”—Zondon Review. 


“ Of our glorious Book of Common Prayer, there is no 
edition at once so beautiful and so cheap asthis. The 
Offices of morning and evening prayer are rubricated and 
ornamented with most beautiful borders and iuitials; 
and the Litany is exquisitely printed with a border con- 
necting the initials of the various supplications. Ex- 
quisite engravings in outline illustrate the principal 
events in the lives of our Blessed Lord ond of His 
Apostles.” —Standard. 


“The most splendid specimen of illustrated, or rather 
dlluminated, books which modern art has produced. The 
aissale of former days, many of them the labour of 
years of patient toil aud misdirected devotion, are here 
aupeseel by the mechanical apparatus which modern 
science has made applicable to the purposes of decora- 
tive printing.” — Times. 


“We could scarcely have believed that the com- 
mon printing-press could have thrown off impressions 
‘in which the nicest tints of shade and colour are 
preserved with a delicate accuracy not surpassed by 
the life-engrossing, laborious productions of those 
_—— old transcribers in cloistered cells of the past.”— 

orning Post. 


** There is not a page in the work which, on minute 
examination, has not something worthy of commenda- 
tion, and the infinite variety of the border ornaments 
and initial letters excites astonishment. Typography, 
indeed, has not produced anything more perfect of its 
kind.” —Athenzum. 


“No words can convey an idea of the infinite 
quantity of invevtion shown in the designs of the 
initials and borderings. Their number counts by 
thousands; and though the stores of antiquity have 
probably been ae to supply them, there are 

dant evi of the ing y aud fertilit the 
artist’s fancy.”—Spectator. vied 


O————— 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 
A WOMAN SOLD, and Other POEMS. 


By Avausta Wester, Author of ‘‘ Dramatic Studies,” 
de. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


GUESSES at TRUTH. 
By Two Bro1Hers. 


New Edition, with New Biographical Preface and 
Portraits. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


The GLOBE EDITION of the 
POETICAL WORKS of Sir WALTER 
SCOTT. 


With Biographical and Critical Memoir. 
By Francis Turner Patorave, M.A. 


With new Introductions to the larger Poems. Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


Dr. VAUGHAN'S NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. 
THE WHOLESOME WORDS 


or 
JESUS CHRIST. 
Four Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. 
By C. J. Vauanay, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
ConrTENTS. 


1—Naturalness and Spirituality of Revelation—Gran- 
deur and Self-Control—Truthfulness and Tender- 
ness. 

2—Universality and Individuality of Christ's Gospel. 

3—Oblivions and Ambitions of the Life of Grace. 

4—Regrets and Reparations of Human Life. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 


MODERN SELF-CULTURE: 
Its TRUE ATMS and REQUIREMENTS. 


A Series of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of 
Scientific Education. By Professors Tyndall, Daubeny, 
Henfrey, Huxley, Paget, Whewell, Faraday, Draper, 
Masson, De Morgan, Owen; Drs Hodgson, Carpenter, 
Hooker, Acland, Forbes, Grove, Herbert Spencer, Sir 
John Herschel, Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. Seguin, &c, 
Edited by Epwarp L. Youmans, M.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s 6d, 


HYMNS OF CHRIST AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By the Rev. Watrer C. Samira, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. 


By Huon MAcMILLAN, Author of “ First Forms of 
Vegetation.” 


Crown 870. 
A NEW EDITION of 
A COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES 
TO THE 
SEVEN CHURCHES in ASIA. 
By R. Caenevix Trenon, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Third Edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


(Just ready. 


[Just ready. 


By the same Author, 
The STUDY of WORDS. 


Twelfth Edition, carefully revised. Foap. 8vo, cloth. 
price 4s. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, prics 10s 6d. 
The FOURTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOE: 


A Statistical, Genealogical, anid Historical Account of 
the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World for the 
Year 1367. 

By Freperick Martin. 

The work contains—ia addition to a vast amount of 
Political Information—descriptions of the Population, 
form of Government, Revenue, Public Debt, and in 
skort, all facts calculated to furnish a picture of the 
actual condition of the various States of the World—the 
most abundant Commercial Statistics, showing the 
Trade of all Nations with each other and with the United 
Kingdom, the whole after Official Returns. 

“The great merit of the ‘ Year-Book’ is that its 
matter is so clearly and systematically arranged, the 
statistics of any one state or mation may be easily 
referred to, or those of two or more may be compared 
with each other without difficulty. It fully merits the 
support it claims from all who have an active interest in 
politics or commerce." —Times. 


—o 
MACMILLAN and CO. London. 


WEALE'S SERIES 
MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, RECENT and FOSSIL 
1k 








Just published, a new aad revised Edition, price 5s 6d. 
WOODWARD’S MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA, 
a Treatise on Recent and Fossil Shells, with 
numerous [jlustrations by Waterhouse aud Lowry. 
Forming Vol. 72 of WEALE’S SERIES. 
Comprising also, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
London: Vigtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





$a 


13 Grear Martnoroven STREET, 


HURT AND BLACKETT 
NEW WORKS 


—o—_. 
A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS 
By J. C. Jearrneson, Barrister-at-Law. 9 vols., 308, 
“* A Book about Lawyers’ deserves to be very popa- 


lar. Mr. Jeaffreson has accomplishe. i 
creditable manner."—Times, Dee. 6. omnes ow 


The LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWoopD 
From his Private Correspondence and Family 
Popere. By Bum Mereyarn. 2 vols. 8yu, with 

oriraits ar ve 3 i ta 
pag wey nd above 300 beautiful Illustrations, 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET. 
AGE for 1867, Under the Especial Patronage of 
Her Majesty, aud Corrected vy the Nobility Oth 
Edition. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engray ad 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s Gd. sp 

“A book of great value. It is th i 

record we possess of the aristocracy of the day’ cor , 


A WINTER with the SWALLOWs. 

By M. BeTHam Eowarps. With Illustrations, 15s, 

A an, vere poe gee artistic bok, full of 
colour and sunshine, and replete wi ( : 

sound observation.” —Post. " Or GS See aes 


MY PILGRIMAGE to E ER 
SHRIN ES. By Eiza C. ee _ 
Mlustrations, 15s. , 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS 
LIFE. By the Author of “ BR cae ae 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


TWO MARRIAGES. By the Author 
of “John Halifax,” “* Christian's Mistake,” &c. 2 
vols. [January 4, 

MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of “ Agnes,” &c. 3 vois. 

“From first to last‘ Madonna Mary’ is written with 
evenness and vigour, and overdows wit the best 
qualities of its writer's fancy and humour.”~Atheaeum, 


LEYTON HALL, and Other Tales. 
By Marx Lemon. 3 vols. 

“We commend ‘Leyton Hall’ most heartily. The 
story isan extremely good one, extremely well told,"— 
Illustr@ted News. 

CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author 
of “ No Church,” “ Owen," “ Mattie,” &. 3 vols, 

“The interest of this story is enthralling.”—Sun, 


ANNALS of 2, QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By Georce MacDonaup, M.A. 8 vols, 


“ Whoever reads this book once will read it many 
times.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


A WOMAN'S CONFESSION. By 


Lady CamPBeLL. 3 vols. 


KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son 


and Heir.” 2 vols., 21s. 





Now ready, crown &vo, 63. 


THE CLERGY & THE PULPIT 


IN THEIR 


RELATIONS TO THE PEOPLE. 


By L’Abbé IsrporE Mu tors, 
Chaplain tothe Emperor Napoleon [II., aud Missionary 
Apostolic. 


Translated by Gzorce Peacy Bancer, late Chaplain in 
the Diocese of Bombay, Author of “ The Nestoriaus and 
their Rituals.” 


Smirn, Evper, and C»., 65 Cornhill. 


Third Ejition, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
HE WEDDING GUESTS. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Hume Roraery. 
London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 
ILLIE’S CORN-FIELD— 
The GOLDEN RULE, and Other Stories for 
Children. By Mrs. Roruecry. New Kdition, with 7 
full-page illustrations, on toned paper. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 











Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d, 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tomas SHorter, Editor of “ A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in oue book 
before.” —Zlustrated Times. 

“* As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”——St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“ A rich and varied collection.” —Jloraing Star. 

* A charming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Mr. W. C. BENNETT'S NEW VOLUME of POEMS 
Immediately, crown 4tc, cloth 
Ou GLORY-ROLL, and NATIONAL 
POEMS. By W. C. Bennert. 
Georce RouTLEeDGE and Sons, the Broadway, Lui- 
gate Lill 
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